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Civilization Is So Darned Complex 


and life is so full of weird contradictions and everything, that it’s a relief 
once in a while just to sit down and let things slide while we have a good 
laugh at ourselves, at the other fellow and at this egotistic old world of ours. 
This little pill on which we wiggle about will probably fall into the sun some 
day or get bumped out of its orbit by a drunken planet a thousand times its 
size and then a few of the millions of other planets will look over their 
shoulders and smile at the tiny “shooting star’’ cavorting through space. 
But before this happens let’s have a good laugh. 


It isn’t easy to laugh unless one has an incentive. One of the definitions 
of incentive is “striking up a tune’’; another is “motive.’’ And right there 
you have the reason for JUDGE’S popularity. It is a constant incentive to 
laughter; it is joyous, carefree; it strikes up a tune in every issue and fun- 
loving America joins in the chorus. Sometimes it’s a sentimental ballad, 
sometimes a rollicking melody, often its sheer jazz. 


There are over one hundred and seventy-five pieces in the /UDGE 
It plays every Thursday—you hear it through the usually bril- 
It’s a grand little concert and the admission 
If you love the music of laughter 
old snoppyquops, 


orchestra. 
liant cover on the newsstands. 
price is so small everybody can enjoy it. 
just hum in the ear of your nearest newsdealer: Hey, 


JUDGE 


On sale every Th ursday morning throu ghout the cou ntry, 
day—it is usually “sold out” on the day of publication. 


gimme this week’s 


but difficult to buy every other 
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Twice daily to the most remote corners of the world “Greenwich Time” is 
cabled from this little building, located within five miles of St. Paul's, Lon- 
lon. To it the navigators of the world turn for the information without which 

»mmerce would be exceedingly difficult. Init the most skillful astronomical 
ibservers in England keep tab on what goes on in the heavens, and the debt 


owed its various staffs by science is incalculable. The observatory (on lati- 
tude 51°, 28’, 38.1”, and on the prime meridian) was founded by King 
Charles II in 1675, with a view togathering data which would promote nav 
gation. Ever since that early date it has been generally regarded by astron 
mers as one of the most important centers of scientific endeavor on earth, 
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The Tired Tiger 


7 AVE I told anyone I wished to re-enter poli- 
H tics?” replied Clemenceau, the Tiger, to a 
recent inquiry. “I ask only one thing—to be 

left alone.” 

And such, we may infer, is the profound desire of 
Woodrow Wilson in his mute retirement. 

Of the great figures who shaped the destinies of the 
world at the climax of its Great Upheaval only three 
short years ago still grips the 
reins of power, but largely shorn of his glory. These 
men remained supreme while the work of destruction 
continued. But once the work of construction began, 
the old legend of the Tower of Babel was re-enacted. 
In the confusion of tongues they lost their popular 
prestige. The Tower of Peace they sought to build 
to surmount any future flood of war remains unfinished, 
and their weariness bespeaks their sense of frustra- 
tion and defeat. 

But though individuals are spent, the race must 
carry on. And what it needs most now are leaders 
who will make peace with the same force and singleness 
of purpose that animated our war-makers. 


Lloyd George alone 


Travelogue on Figs 
VROM Fresno, where the raisins come from, comes 


the news that a carload of ‘“‘calismyrnas”’ has 
safely delivered in New York. What, 
pray, is a “calismyrna”? A Smyrna fig, naturally, 
grown in California! 

Symrna, as everybody knows, has been the great place 
for figs. They had the tradition, the climate, the 
trees, and what you might not think of at first—the 
necessary bug. For without the proper sort of insect 
to crawl round and help distribute pollen, figs, it 
appears, do not flourish. This was not understood at 
first by the California fig-growers, but as soon as it 
was found out and agents sent to Asia Minor for a 
supply of these fertilizers, figs which had been an inch 
long before became three inches, and trees that had 
had no fruit were covered. These “calismyrnas”’ are 
white figs, like the kind that come in boxes, and the 
Fresno people think that the San Joaquin Valley will 
become just as famous for figs as it already is for 
raisins. 

Ripe figs have been difficult to ship. They were so 
soft if allowed to ripen on the trees that they easily 
decayed en route, and if one started to spoil it was 
likely to spoil the whole box. By careful picking, 
chilling before packing, careful packing and shipping 
by express, the ripe figs were safely brought to the 
New York market. In Fresno you can buy ripe figs 
for ten cents a pound, and a pound is about all one 
wants to eat at one time. The carload of “calismyrnas” 
which reached New York doubtless sold for five or six 
(imes as much as that, but the time may come when 


been 


CAN PROGRESS 
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Easterners may buy ripe figs as commonly as they do 
oranges and bananas. 


Everyday Heroes 


HE end of the summer is, for many thousands 
of men, the end of an ordeal, or something very 
like it;—an ordeal faced each year, cheerfully, 

without the slightest consciousness of heroism. 

They said goodby with a grin to wife and children in 
June or July and went through the heat and thunder- 
storms alone ina dreary house or flat, picking up their 
meals where and when they could, living for the letters 
that told them the children were happy—that Tom 
had learned to swim, and Mabel was as brown as a 
berry, and the baby had gained two pounds. They 
never said anything to anybody of their loneliness and 
discomfort—that was a part of the game. Such _per- 
sonal references as they ever made tended to support 
the popular fiction that men in their position have 
rather a gay time of it, according to the misleading 
song, ““My Wife’s Gone to the Country.” 

The truth is that such men are not gay, not even 
happy except in the happiness of their families. They 
are heroes, at least in a small way, all the more so 
because they don’t know it. And they don’t know it 
because their heroism is so general, as regular as the 
seasons, that nobody thinks of it as heroism at all. 

Most of these everyday heroes have had the greatest 
reward they could ask by now—to see their children 
coming toward them along the station platform on 
their sturdy brown legs, with tanned and freckled 
faces, eager to be with Daddy again and to tell him of 
their adventures in the woods or on the beaches. 

A artistic piece of work, was recently transferred 

to the movie screen. In the original story the 
hero is killed. The piece was tried for a fortnight, and 
according to the producer, audiences came out into the 
lobby with tears in their eyes and fury in their hearts 
and declaring that such things could not be. 

So conclusive was this evidence that it was thought 
necessary to make a new screen version with a “happy” 
ending. Whether such sugar-coating is as necessary 
as the producers think it is, is open to argument; but 
for some time to come, at any rate, it seems likely to be 
the course pursued. 

An interesting suggestion is meanwhile made by Mr. 
Ben Hampdon, who used to be a magazine editor and 
now makes movies. It is that the “little theater” ide: 
be extended to the movies, so that instead of the con- 
ventional program of serious play, news reel, and 
“comics,” programs also be made up of one long = seri- 
ous play, well done. The idea sounds plausible’and we 
should like to see somebody try it. 


Movies and the ‘‘Little’’ Theatre 


NOVEL by an American author, a sound and 
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THE PASSING OF THE SHORT 


By JAMES HOPPER 


CCORDING to the New York 
A daily papers, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, 

wheever she may be—and I sup- 
pose I ougiit to know—has heralded the 
doom of the short skirt. Landing back 
upon these United States, Mrs. Hoyt an- 
nounced that Paris had decreed against 
the abbreviated garment. Or, as a cele- 
brated Manhattan columnist expressed it: 
“Returned from Paris, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, 

Who says that Paris has quit short skoit.” 

Now, this news may be a sur- 
prise to many; but not to me. I 
was awaiting it with perfect assur- 
For, on the subject of the 
feminine dress I am a disciple of 
the Accordeon Theory—which I 
invented myself. 

On that subject which causes the 
so-called moralist so sadly to nod, 
the so-called reformer so 
shrilly to shriek; on that subject of 
the brief skirt, the lace stocking, the 
waist which does not waste, it seems 
to me that everyone is wrong ex- 
cept, myself, and my Accordeon 
Theory. 

Wrong the friend who, the other 
day, was expatiating his views to 
me. ‘The reason,” he said, “why 
our ladies are going about decolleté 
both above and below is a simple 
You see, there is one thing in 
the world which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the world, and that is the at- 
traction which exists between man 
and woman. Without it, of 
course, everything ceases; and 
uature takes jolly good care that 
it shall not cease. Well, of 
late, the drawing power of 
woman had been seriously di- 
minished. It had suffered from 





ance. 


and 


one. 


her determinati 


sides, man he 


on to vote, to argue, and 


to stand up in crowded street cars. Be- 
ld a secret but strong 
suspicion that she 


was behind the eight- 





SKIRT 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


eenth amendment and all its iniquities. 

“Such was the situation,” my friend 
continued. “And soon, of course, woman, 
who is extraordinarily sensitive to any- 
thing touching on this subject, at the 
bottom of which is the very existence of 
the race, was seized with a subconscious 
alarm. Unconsciously she cast about 
for a remedy. Unconsciously she 
soon found one. Unconsciously, 
and rather wildly, she began to 
cast off her clothing, to denude 
herself, as it were, in an uncon- 
scious effort to make up what she 
had lost in psychic charm by a 
freer offering of her plastic beauty. 
Now——” 

But he never—at least when he 


is speaking to me—gets beyond that “now.” He 
doesn’t get beyond it because, right here, pro- 
foundly shocked, I stop him. 
what shocks me. 

Besides, it seems to me that, just like the so- 
called moralist, just like the so-called reformer—whom 
I prefer to call deformer, or long-nose—and just like 


I never listen to 


u everyone else except me, he has the thing upside down. 
In this is he right, where the deformer is wrong: he 





is right when he says that there is one thing above all 
which is essential to the world, this being the attrac- 
tion between man and woman. 
you abolish this, everything ceases, nothing goes. 
Destroy it, and you destroy life, and hence everything, 
since really nothing exists—for practical purposes 


It is obvious that, if 


except in that life is conscious of it. 
The earth may still be, and still roll on 
through space; but if there is no one on 
it, nor on any other planet (and the 
deformer would never rest content till 
he had established his doctrine of death 
upon all planets), no one on it or any 
other planet to know that it is and that 
it rolls, why then, the question of its 
being and its rolling will become a 
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rather academic one. 


My friend, in the lit- 


tle speech which | 





quoted above, 
does not make 
the long-nose’s 
mistake in this 
essential. But 
in another essen- 
tial he is tinged 
with the long- 
nose distortion. 
That is when he 
bases his expla- 
nation, of what 
happening, 
upon the hypoth- 
esis that the 
present feminine 
déshabillé height- 
ens the feminine 
attractiveness 
(which he likes 
and accepts and 
which the long- 
nose hates and 
would destroy). 

He makes this 
mistake because 
he is sadly igno- 
rant of the Ac- 
cordeon Theory 
of Feminine Ap- 
parel. As I do 
not wish the reader to suffer with the 
same handicap, I will now elucidate the 
Accordeon Theory. 

In the first place, how did clothing 
come to be at all? 

For a long time it was thought that 
this had to do with the phenomena of 
modesty. But modern science has ex- 
ploded the notion. All the psychologi- 
cal research on this subject has gone to 
prove again and again that clothing 
came, not through modesty, but through 
the desire—or necessity—for adornment, 
for heightening the sex attraction. 

There is the complication which comes 
from the fact that in northern climes 
clothes serve also as protection from the 
weather. But as the custom of clothing 
had its beginning before the race was 
able to live in hard regions, we can 
neglect this complication. 

The beginning, then, takes place in a 
soft. tropical land, beneath the palms 
where the race, still innocent, wanders 
without much work to do and with no 
ciothes on. 

Aud what is that beginning, as re- 
gards feminine apparel, which, in this 
writing, is our concern? 

The beginning is when Miss Bo-Bo. 
strolling au naturel beneath the palms, 
absent-mindedly weaves a wreath of 
flowers plucked from the passion vine. 

She weaves it, her little fingers flexibly 
working. Then. when it is done, by 
chance throws it over and about herself. 


And immediately causes a sensation— 
exactly as does a dressmaker’s mannikin 
at Auteuil and Lon7champs. 


Miss Bo- 

























Bo finds that, abruptly, by that simple 
act of throwing over herself a garland, 
she has increased her attractiveness im- 
mensely. Everything tells her so—and 
everybody. Everybody meaning the men, 

Miss Bo-Bo, being a very natural and 
sensible person, spends little time in 
brooding over this phenomenon. She 
does not retire into her cave and weep 
with mortification at the thought that 
to all these rough males she now seems 
prettier than before. On the contrary, 
she takes some pleasure in what has hap- 
pened—and why should she not? She 
flaunts it a little, as a matter of fact; she 
wears her wreath with chic. 

But after a while a queer thing takes 
place. First of all, all the ladies in Miss 
Bo-Bo’s tribe imitate Miss  Bo-Bo. 
They're all going about, now, each with 
one wreath hung upon her. Time comes 
this ceases to arouse any attention what- 
ever. Everyone is used to it; the younz 
men no longer see it; Miss Bo-Bo finds 
herself at the point where she began 
attractive no more, no less, than when 
she strolled au naturel. 

Miss Bo-Bo who—we repeat it—is a 
very normal, sensible little person, though 
a little piqued, for a moment, and dis- 
concerted, goes through no throes of ex- 
aggerated grief. Instead, she sets her 
wits to the problem. And solves it. She 
vanishes into the woods, and reappears 
draped in two wreaths. 

Again a sensation. The tribe a-gog. 
And Miss Bo-Bo unable to conceal from 
herself the fact that she has greatly en- 
hanced her attractiveness. The behavior 


of the young men yl] 
admit of no other expla. 
nation. 

But of course 
the same thing 
happens as hap. 
pened with the 
first wreath, 
Everyone be. 
comes used to 
the two-garland 
style. It be. 
comes a_ bore: 
or, worse still, no 
one sees it at all 
any more. Miss Bo-Bo, 
once more, finds herself 
where she started. 

This time she is quicker 
to her solution. She dis. 
appears among the pas- 
sion vines, and returns 
with three wreaths on. 
Sensation again; gen- 
eral marveling. And 
much power to Miss 
Bo-Bo, the belle of Ba- 
Baville. And 

But you can guess the 
rest. Each time that 
Miss Bo-Bo feels that 
she is falling inher 
power, an irresistible in- 
stinct within her—a wis 
and altogether lovely compulsion—causes 
her to add another wreath to her charms 
Each time she does this, the piquant at- 
traction she has gained by the act, after 
a while, fades and dies. And each time 
it does, she hangs up another wreath. 

Finally we have the pretty Miss Bo-B 
altogether covered with flowers, armored 
florally from head to foot, with nothing 
showing of her but her little toes and the 
tip of her little nose. 

Here, of course, for some time Miss Bo- 
Bo is stuck. There is no more of her 
she can cover with flowers. She may go 
on for a while by superimposing. — Placing 
wreath upon wreath, and changing her 
outline to the pleasure of all—for a while 
But this also has its limit. Staggering 
beneath her flowery burden she finds that 
she cannot add another blossom, another 
petal. 

She remains in this state, you may be 
lieve, a long time—a long, dull, disconso 
late time, having about as much fun as i! 
she lived in Salem during the period wher 
they burned the witches that kissed thei 
But Chance, at last, brings 
her deliverance. 

Ona very hot day, by chance, she takes 
off her uppermost wreath. 
commotion. Look, — look 


husbands. 


Sensation, 
here is a maid whose chin is bare. Is it 
not cute, is it not chic; isn’t it bad and 
bold and delicious! 

Bo-Bo remembers. And when onc 
more things have become a little flat an¢ 
uninteresting, she takes off another 
wreath: 

Sensation, commotion. Look, here i: 
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a maid, and you can see the wee hint of 
her soft neck. Is it not just too darling 
for anything! And so naughty! Oh, 
dear, [’m going to wear my wreaths with 
one wreath less! 

Thus the goes on. It may 
have begun, of course, by the ankles as 
well as the neck, or both ways at once. 
It may be complicated by the digging of 
little windows into the floral cloak which 
hides the satiny brown skin (the peek-a- 
bo wais!). Anyway it continues wreath 
after wreath, till finally little Miss Bo-Bo 
stands beneath the passion flower vine 
exactly in the state in which she stood 
when she was weaving her first wreath. 

Does she remain thus very long? I 
fancy she does not. For she soon dis- 
covers that, in the evolution of wreath- 
wearing, this is the moment the worst 
for her and for the law. For the law 
which says: “Attract or you perish.” Or, 
rather: “Attract, or the race perishes.” 
Or, “Attract, or life perishes from the 
face of the earth.” Or, “Be beautiful or 
ou die.” 

No, Miss Bo-Bo does not remain thus 


process 





long. Soon she learns what the pains- 
taking research of modern psychological 
labs have rediscovered. That if you ar 
seeking for what the deformers call 
“purity,” it is not in clothes that you 
find it, but in no clothes. 

Miss Bo-Bo, being a charmingly nor- 
mal person, is not after the noisone 
“purity’’ of the deformer. She is after 
obeying the great law which says: “Be 
beautiful or the world dies.” After a 
while she puts on one wreath. Then 
after a while another. Then after a while 
a third. And thus, till once,more she is 
all covered up with them. 

Upon which she starts taking 
off one by one. 

And this is the process which, invented 
by Miss Bo-Bo with flowers, has been go- 
ing on ever since, in silks and brocades, 
in velvets, calicoes, organdies and ging- 
hams. And this is what I call the Ac- 
cordeon Law of dress. 

Look back along the history of styles, 
and you will be forced to recognize this 
constarit pendular swing, this fatal oscilla- 
tion, irresistible as the rise and fall of the 


them 
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times shoes that pro 
truded beneath 
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gare 
five ladies a distinct 
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shock. 


tides, or the succession of the seasons. 

In the late mid-Victorian times we were 
at one of the points, in this perpetual bal- 
ancing which corresponds to the mo- 
ment in Miss Bo-Bo’s prehistoric life when 
she had on all the wreaths she possibly 
could carry. 

And lately we have been at the other 
extremity of the beat. We have been at 
the point corresponding to the moment 
when Miss Bo-Bo, having taken off the 
last wreath, stool under the passion vine 
awaiting the right time to begin all over 
again by putting on the first wreath. 

And now: 

“Returned from Paris Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, 
Who says that Paris has quit short skoit.” 

The return swing has started; 

wreath is going on. 


the first 


I always knew it would, and so was not 
worrying much anyway. 

Although I was worrying a little, I must 
admit. But not for the 
which had the long-noses shrilly a-shriek. 


Same reason 


For the opposite reason—since, as I have 
told you, they have the whole thing up- 


(Concluded on page 465) 
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KING 


CONSTANTINE’S 
OWN STORY 


Eprror’s Note.—The original text of this 
interview was forwarded from Ushak, _ the 
Greck G. H. Q.. after having been submitted 
to King Constantine of Greece for his approval, 
and counte rsigned by his Prime Minister, 


Demetrios Gounaris 


ADIES and. Gentlemen of the 
United States, permit me to pre- 
sent King Constantine of Greece! 

And by request, too. This is how it 
happened. 

Shortly after I arrived here in this 
God-forsaken town of Ushak where the 
Greek General Staff (for its sins) estab- 
lished its headquarters, and King Con- 
stantine had come to take command in 
person of the Hellenic army against the 
Turks, I was talking with him about what 
the Greeks were going to do next and why 
the second division was where it was, and 
why the train service with Smyrna was so 
rotten, and the usual things one talks 
about with a commander-in-chief, when 
all of a sudden, as he has a great way of 
doing, he sprung it on me. 

“They've got it all worked out in 
(America that I was a rank pro-German 
during the war and did my best to keep 
Greece from joining the Allies, haven't 
they?” he said. 

“Well, to be perfectly truthful, they 
have,” I replied. 

“Funny thing that,” he mused. “I 
follow the American papers a lot, and I 
notice that during a presidential cam- 
paign there isn’t anything too 
bad for one side to say about 
the other side’s candidate. 





Everything goes. He's a rob- 
ber, a crook, a liar and has 
only kept out of jail by a 
miracle. Yet the moment the 
smoke of an election has cleared 
away, it is all forgotten. The 
winner is one of the country’s 
greatest statesmen of all time, 
and the loser is one of the coun- 
try’s most distin- 
guished citizens. 

“Now it’s a good deal that 
way with me—except that now 
the war is over people in the 
United States seem to keep on 
believing all the stuff that was 
put out about me during the 
war, for political purposes. 

“For. you see, he went on, 
“the situation here in Greece 
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during the war was a good deal 
like an election in the United 
States. I mean, it was all 


Mud slinging, back- 


politics. 


Two snapshots of King Constantine I. 
is fifty-three years old. He 





ascended the throne in 


The Greek ruler 
1913, 
when his father, King George T, was assassinated at Salonike. law » as well. My German 


Interview with the Greek Sov 
ereign on the Battle Front 
in Asia Minor 
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biting, propaganda—all that sort of 
thing. The Allies wanted the Greek 
army on their side, and the Greeks didn't 
want to come in except on certain very 
definite terms, and everybody pulled and 
hauled and a great many unpleasant and 
untrue things were said, and a great deal 
of rough work was pulled off. But now 
it’s all over, I don’t see why we cannot get 
back to normalcy again. I've always been 
very keen on the United States. Whik 
we were in Switzerland, I tried very hard 
to send my son, Paul, there to the Taft 
Preparatory School and after that to 
Yale, if our exile had lasted long enough 
I asked your Minister in Switzerland to 
get a permit for him to enter the United 
States, and he applied for one. But we 
never got it. Of course Paul has entered 
the Naval Academy in Greece, now, and 
so that’s all off. But I can’t help being 
sorry he didn’t get to go. 

“It’s so silly to think that I would be 
German in any way—or anything but 
Greek. I was born here and brought up 
here and educated here. I spent a fev 
months in school in Germany, but m) 
goodness! so have thousands and thou- 
sands of Americans. On the other hand, 
my brothers and my children were edu- 
cated, in a large measure at least, in 
England. You had at least one admiral 
in your navy throughout the war who 
was born in Germany. Was he any the 
less a good American? Young Ralph 
Pulitzer and I are on exactly 
the same footing as regards our 
respective nationalties. — His 
father was born in an enem) 
country, however, while mine 
was born in Denmark. Both 
our fathers came to their re- 





spective countries at about the 
same age. His father, became 
a very great American, and 
mine I think I may say becam« 
a very great Greek. I was 
born in Greece and Ralph 
Pulitzer was born in the United 
States. He is an American 
and Lama Greek. What’s the 
difference?” 

“Well, you see, sir, being the 
Kaiser's brother-in-law is a 
considerable of a handicap, 
you'll admit,”’ I answered. 

“Look here. I had one Rus- 
sian brother-in-law, one Rus- 
sian sister-in-law, one English 
one, one French one, and now | 
have one American. sister-in- 
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©) KEYSTONE 


King Constantine with the members of his immediate family. 
right is Queen Sophia (the former Kaiser's sister). 


In the ruler’s lap is the little Princess Cather Ou hes 
At the extreme left of the picture is Prince George. the Crown Pr 


Those standing (left to right) are: Princess Helen, Prince Paul and Princess Ir 


brother-in-law I didn’t see a dozen times 
in my life, while my Russian and English 
sisters-in-law lived rizht in Athens, and I 
saw them every day of my life. I was 
married thirty-two years ago, and my 
wife and I have lived in Greece ever since. 
Moreover, my wife’s mother was English 

and a woman is a lot more apt to take 
after her mother than she is to take after 
And even if I 


am the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, anyhow I 


her brothers, isn’t it so? 


am not the brother-in-law of Friederich 
Ebert, president of the German Republic, 
so I don’t see why people keep on talking 
about it. 

“All of those stories they used to print 
in the American newspapers and Sunday 
supplements about me were such ridicu- 
There was that one about 
my wife having stabbed me in the back 
with a paper knife, because I refused to 


lous things! 


Thev used to 


help Germany in the war! 
print it in the same paper with long 
dispatches on another page telling about 
how I was sending secret information to 
Germany by hidden wireless plants and 
Nobody 


seemed to see that if one was true the 


selling gasoline to submarines. 


other could not be, and that both were too 
silly to deserve space in a newspaper, 
anyhow.” 

“There however, certain ‘tele- 
grams which have been printed purporting 


were, 


to have been sent to the Kaiser which do 
stick in people’s minds.” 

“All right. 
many fake telegrams printed that neither 
I nor anyone else ever sent. But take 
How much do you hear 
about the telegram I sent the Kaiser in 
\ugust, 1914, when he cited the fact that 
he had saved Kavalla to Greece in 1913, 
and threatened to break off all friendly 


There have been a good 


the real ones. 


relations with Greece unless we joined 
him “and march together, hand in hand, 
against the common enemy, Slavism,” 
as he put it? I categorically refused that 
invitation and informed him very clearly 
that Greece would remain neutral, nor 


® KEYSTONE 
A close-up of the ‘King of the Hellenes’’ who, 
in the interriew beginning on the opposite page, 
says: “My father was elected by the Greek people 
quite as much as President Harding was elected 
by the American people. Greece is the most 
democratic country in the world. There are no 
titles of nobility here, and there never will be any.” 





Balkan allies 
“just so long as they did not touch o1 

local Balkan interests.” 
enough, I take it. After all, we did help 
the Allies in every conceivable materia 


touch any of Germany's 


That was plain 


way—gave them the use of our ports, our 
railways, our telegraphs, our ships, our 
public buildings, supplied them with arms 
offered them all the 


military information at our disposal. All 


and ammunition, 


of those things were concrete things 
actual, practical, valuable aid. It ought 
to count for something. 

“What is more, in October, 1914, I 


definitely offered to join the Allies in war 
1915, | 
offered to join in a joint attack on the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople. On 
March 22, 1915, I made still another offer, 
1916, at the time 
of the entry of Roumania into the war | 


against Turkey. In February, 


while on September 1, 


made a fourth offer of co-operation with 
the Allies. A diplomatic history of the 
war W ill show the considerations of secret 
understandings and agreements that pre 
vented the acceptance of these various 
But they were made, and mace 
in good faith. 
all of that. 

“It is so easy to say things, and s 
difficult to They said, 
during the war, that I had overstepped 
the constitutional limits of the crown in 


But the Hi Ile ri 


constitution is perfectly plain on that 


offers. 


People seem to forget 


unsav them. 


dismissing my minister. 
head. It says in so many words “The king 
appoints and dismisses his ministers,”” 
without qualifying words of any kind 
And there is 
action taken in recent Greek history. In 
March, 1892, my father dismissed Premier 


ever\ precedent for the 


Delyannis, though Delyannis had a 


(Concluded on page 461) 
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“The club-house was jammed at all hours like the subway in a 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH OUR 


N THE early days out in Westchester 
County near New York a few golf 
enthusiasts started a country club. 

It was before golf became popular in this 
The few original members were 
They needed 


country. 
well-to-do but not wealthy. 
new members and money. 
They conducted a hot membership 
campaign that lasted for years. Almost 
anyone who had the price and the will 
could get in. Nothing short of a con- 
viction for first degree murder made an 
applicant for membership ineligible. 
Gradually golf became popular. The 
course of which we speak was large and 
fine. Every year thousands of men ap- 
plied for membership and were accepted. 
The fairways became crowded like 
unto Fifth Avenue at five o'clock of a 
busy afternoon. It became necessary to 
wait in line for hours at the first tee and 
then wait again before each succeeding 
drive. The club-house was jammed at 
all hours like the subway ina rush hour. 
The course was still one of the finest in 
the country, being possessed of unusual 
natural advantages, but it was no longer 
a pleasure to play it. There was no 
room. 
The membership committee met and 
talked over the proposition of putting up 


IMMIGRATION? 


By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Illustrated by HORLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


the bars. One advanced the argument 
that it was the traditional policy of the 
club to take all who applied. Another 
reminded his brothers that if the bars 
had been put up they themselves would 
not be members. Yet another said: “We 
must continue to get new blood. The 
old men die or give up the game. The 
young men become proficient. If we 
don’t let in new members as fast as they 
apply from where are we going to recruit 
our duffers?” 

They decided finally that they had no 
right to stop new members from joining, 
but it was patent to all of them that they 
must make some restrictions or the club 
would be so crowded that no one would 
be able to play. One of the committee 
suggested asking only such excellent 
players each year as would be a credit to 
the club. Others objected to this on the 
ground that some of the finest players in 
the club had been developed on the home 
links and had been hopeless duffers when 
they joined. They said that by putting 
on such restrictions the club might be 
deprived of the service of some star who 
might come up from the dubs. Finally 
it was decided to admit 3 per cent. of the 
number of club members of any given 
age from seventeen to eighty. That ts, 





rush hour.” 


if it were found that there were forty 
club members twenty years old, 3 per 
cent. of that number of applicants of the 
same age would be admitted each year. 
The same with men of all the other ages 
represented in the club membership. 

That was the way out finally decided 
upon and then the members of the com- 
mittee went to their respective homes 
unsatisfied with what they had done, but 
maintaining that it was the only action 
they could have taken. 

The scheme did not work and every- 
body was mad. The club members were 
dissatisfied; the new members taken in 





were unhappy and crowded; those who 
were frozen out because of the partial re- 
striction felt that there was no justice in 
the scheme. The club became more and 
more uncomfortable for those on the in- 
side and increasingly unpopular with 
those on the outside. 

Of course there never was any such 
club in Westchester or any place else. 
Clubs are better run than that. 

But it seemed to me that a club which 
did about as the mythical one I have de- 
scribed would be in much the same po- 
sition as the United States at the present 
time. The United States, I said to my- 
self, is the club; the new members clam_ 
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oring for admission are the immigrants 
who want to get in; the membership com- 
inittee is Congress. 

With that as a proposition I went 
among my friends and put this question: 
Why should we admit any more immi- 
grants? 

I got a queer lot of conflicting answers. 
Most of them were half answers. 

“We need them to do the dirty work,” 
said one. 

“We don’t need them at all,” said an- 
other. “Heretofore they have been 
brought in by big industrial interests to 
heep down wages.” 

“We've got to have them for work at 
low wages in big industries in order to be 
able to compete with Europe,” was an- 
other statement. 

“Twaddle,” said another in answer to 
this. 

“Americans and second generation for- 
eigners won't do the dity work,” said an- 
other. 

“They'll be glad to do it if good wages 
are paid for it,” said yet another. 

‘But what has the present law limiting 
immigration to 3 per cent. of the nation- 
als now resident in this country got to do 
with it?” I inquired. 

“Certainly we have the 
moral and legal right to ac- 
cept. what immigrants we 
need at the time we need 
them. Perhaps to-day we 
do not need Italians for rough 
labor in factories but 
do need men from the 
Scandinavian countries 
to settle on unculti- 
vated farm lands in the 
Northwest. Do we get 
what we need? No! 
We get a lot more Ital- 
ians for the astounding 
reason that there are 
already more Italians 
than we need. I don't 
say that we have more 
Italians than we need. 1 
merely cite an example. In 
what way does the 3 per 
cent. rule serve except as a 
thoroughly stupid prohibi- 
tive measure to keep us 
from being flooded with all 
hinds of aliens at all times?” 

I did not get a satisfac- 
tory answer to that. I do 
not believe that there is a 
satisfactory answer to it. 

Let us, for the moment, 
lay aside the mass of figures I have be- 
fore me which do not prove or disprove 
anything in particular, all the tab‘es and 
counter tables and the high-Hown argu- 
ments of sentimentalists on the one hand 
and economic numeral jugglers on the 
other, and talk a little plain horse sense. 

Most of Europe wants to come here as 
soon as po. sible. Most of the Europeans 
who want to come we do not need at the 
As things stand right now 


present time. 


we certainly do not need a flood of un- 


skilled or semi-skilled factory hands nor 


yet a mob of petty traders. We may 
need them some day, but we do not need 
them just now. 

We do need farmers. We need lots of 
farmers. We still have 400,000,000 acres 
of undeveloped farm lands. Native 
Americans of to-day will not stand the 
hard graft of developing those lands. 
Who will? 


experience. That ts, they will if we pick 


Europeans with agricultural 


them and then give them the chance. 
The late Franklin Knight Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior under President 

Wilson, estimated that there was 

room enough in this 
country right now for 
100,000,000 more peo- 
ple if we put them on 
undeveloped 
farm lands 
and on desert 
lands that it 





“He is still 

: unable to speak 

— intelligible English. 

Why? Because he did 

as most of them do: herded with his own 
kind in Italian colonies.” 


is possible for the Government to irrigate 
at a cost that he believed to be within 
bounds. 

All right. Then we will accept only 
farmers from Europe for a time; only men 
who wish to settle on the soil. 

Fine business! How are they going to 
settle on the soil when they have not 
sufficient cash w-th them to settle for 
one broken«down plug horse and a second- 
hand spike-tooth harrow with all the 


spikes gone? Immigrants who come to 








us now from the countries that the war 
has impoverished do not come with bank 
rolls big enough to get them started on 
farms of their own or on properties that 
they might rent. 

An example: My people have recently 
taken an abandoned farm near Peekskill, 
about fifty miles north of New York 
City. They sought help. Help was 
hard to get. When they did get it it was 
mighty little help. 
cent. Americans could be got to do the 


Five or six 100 per 


work of one man for the price of a couple 

of grand pianos per 
Native farm 
help was practically 
not to be had. When 
it could be had it was 


week. 


no good, 


Then we got an 



















pape Italian farm hand. 


| {| thi He isa peach. He is 


a wonderful worker, 


- f ‘Z } 
Uff fyccrer! cheerful, capable, in- 
A sane nl 
ie Feuer 


—T~ telligent in every wa) 
necessary, and glad 
of the chance to work 
He is as 
good an example as I 
know of what’s the 
matter with 


ied 
ne 


on a farm. 


immi- 
gration. 

He was born on a 
farm in Italy. He 
. came here in 1898, 
when he was thirteen 
He was in 
this country steadily 


vears old. 


from then on until 

1915, when he went 

back to Italy to fight, 

taking his family with 

him. He returned to 

this country in 1919. He 

came to us in the spring of 

1921. If we have any luck 

he will stay right where he is from 
now on. 

But here is the pathetic part: 

This Italian, a natural born farmer, 

has been in this country since 1898 and 

he is still unable to speak intelligible Eng- 

lish. Why? 


them do: herded with his own kind in 


Because he did as most of 


Italian colonies; worked with Italians on 
construction jobs where only Italians 
worked; traded in Italian stores where 
Why did he not 
get a farm of his own and work it? Ask 


he could be understood. 


him. It takes capital to start on a farm. 
Italians are not popular in gone-to-seed 
American communities where he might 
have gotten an abandoned farm cheap 
and got started on the little capital he 
had. “The dirty wops” are not  wel- 
comed by the proud native stock. The 
wop’s children do not get along well with 
the children of the native population 
and in a little country school that spells 
tragedy. 

The name of the man who works for 
us now is Tony. There is more to it but 
that’s enough for identification. We 
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** Most of Eu- 
rope wants to come here as soon 

as possible Most of the Europeans 
who want to come we do not need at the present time.” 


were talking recently of immigration. 
“We are behind in building,” I told 
him. ‘Perhaps there will be need of men 
to work on building construction.” 
“Maybe two hunnerd men he’s gon’ 
work on a building,” he said earnestly. 
“He’s gonna eat two hunnerd loaf bread 
ach day. Where's he’s gon’ get that 
loaf bread? He’s gonna grow it in the 
building where he’s work? No, sir. 
That loaf bread he’s gotta grow up from 
If some man don’ put him 
I gon’ 


the groun’. 
in the groun’ he ain’t gon’ grow. 
put the seed in the groun’. He's gon’ 
grow an’ bimeby come the fruit. He’s 
gon’ be mash up in the mill an’ comes 
the flour an’ the bread. That kin’ work 
he’s good work. He make something.” 
That’s his philosophy of farm work. 
He likes it and he is capable. He has 
been here since 1898 and he never had a 
chance to get a farm of his own. What 
chance do you think the raw farmer from 
impoverished Europe has to get started 
on a farm of his own in this country? 
The same chance the late Kaiser has of 
being President of the United States 
some day, and a credit to his family. 
Heretofore the immigrant in this coun- 
try has been always exploited. His 


pockets have been picked by petty brig- 
ands from the time he left home until he 
landed in a job somewhere in the United 
States at less money than others would 
work for and took up his residence in a 
little community that was simply a 
transplanted bit of his own land. 
While he slaved his life away his 
children grew up as Americans, 
scorning to do the father’s work or 
live the father’s life. So a fresh 
generation of immigrants came in 
' and took up where the father laid 
down. 
We have used the immigrant in 
industry to about the limit. If 
work gets plentiful again and 
we need pick and shovel stiffs 
cheap, we may admit more and 
have use for them. But 
when we do, for the love 
of Pete let us not again 
kid ourselves that we are 
doing something wonder- 
ful for the immigrant by 
letting him in to do the 
kind of work that none 
of the natives will do at 
the price paid. 

The immigrant has 
rendered us a great 
service in the past in 
industry and in agri- 
culture. Up till re- 
cently when the avail- 
able Western farm 
lands were taken up, 

the Scandinavi- 
ans, Irish and 
Germans did 
good work in 
making produc- 
tive soil out of 
wild land. 

We do not need more cheap, unskilled 
labor just now. But that is what we are 
getting. We are not getting much of it 
under the present 3 per cent. law; but 
such as we do get, that is what it is. 

We do need men who will develop farm 
lands and we are not getting them. Not 
any of them. We never will get them 
until we select our immigrants from 
among those who have had agricultural 
experience, direct them where to go to 
get lands that are available for develop- 
ment and then, under some elaboration 
of the farm loan proposition, give them a 
long-time loan that will permit them to 
get started on the land and exist through 
the lean years that must be lived through. 


J ATIVE Americans and second-genera- 
“ “tion immigrants will not develop our 
raw farm lands nor do the work necessary 
to put the millions of acres of abandoned 
farms back into productive condition. 
The work is too tough. The immediate 
rewards are too slight. The chance 
against ultimate affluence is too great. 
The life is too hard and too lonely. Im- 
migrants properly selected distributed 
and encouraged by government loans are 


the only ones who will do this work 

Is it a pipe dream? Not necessaril) 
We have always used the immigrant to 
do the work that a native American found 
too hard, dirty, lonesome and ill paid. 
We may be able to continue to make use 
of him in the same way and more intelli- 
gently, with better ultimate results to 
ourselves and to him. That way is to 
use him on the farm. The only way to 
get him on the farm is to carefully select 
him, tell him where to go and then help 
him get started when he gets there. It 
is the only way we will ever get the im- 
migrant on the farm. The first genera- 
tion as they come to-day cannot get to 
the farm and get started; and the man of 
the second generation, brought up in 
the city, cannot be driven there even if 
he has the chance to get under way on 
his own land. 


HERE has been a lot of gush during 
the past year about the flood of aliens 
who were being dumped on our shores. It’s 
a good scare story but it is not so. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 673,- 
566 immigrants landed at Ellis Island 
and $29,993 aliens left for home, leaving 
a balance of about a third of a million of 
immigrants over emigrants. No doubt a 
lot of undesirables got in from Poland 
and other places; no doubt many a forged 
passport was used; no doubt among the 
third of a million who landed there are 
many we could better do without. But 
it has been nothing to make an earnest 
American shiver and shake. Such dam- 
age as has been done by the past year of 
immigration is certainly not irreparable. 
With the 3 per cent. law now in effect we 
need fear no immediate deluge. 

No. We are not in immediate danger. 
The Dillingham 3 per cent. bill admits 
only 405,416 annually. Before the war 
more than a million a year were coming. 

But while we are not in danger from 
immigration neither are we in a position 
to derive any intelligent benefit from it 
We make no intelligent selection or dis- 
tribution of immigrants under the present 
law. We let in a certain number {that 
we may need and may not need and let 
them shift for themselves in the old 
harmful, foolish way. 

I think I hear someone say that we 
could not afford to help the immigrant 
get started on a farm. No? We find 
money to help the Chinese in China and 
the Poles in Poland and so on unto ab- 
surdity. But of course it would be the 
height of extravagant folly to help those 
same people after they arrive in Americz 
with the intention of remaining here and 
becoming American citizens; be = con- 
trary to our traditional policy of consist- 
ent stupidity in such matters. Always 
we have met the immigrant with a snarl, 
admitted him with a frown, treated him 
with scorn after he landed, exploited and 
ridiculed him, and then wondered why 
he did not fit more easily into our national 

(Concluded on page 466) 
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William Howard Taft 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Drawn from life especially for LESLIE'S by Albert Rosenthal 
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“OLD RATTLESNAKE” @& 


By ROSS SANTEE 


Illustrated by the Author 


LD RATTLESNAKE wasn’t 
() much to look at. About the only 
time he was ever used was when 
some bronk fighter happened along hunt- 
ing a job. At such times he was caught 
up and saddled. If the peeler stuck they 
put him on. For anyone who could ride 
Rattlesnake was duly qualified to ride 
bronks at the Bar F Bar or for that matter 
any place else. 

Shorty rode in one night about 
sundown. The outfit was full- 
handed, but Martin told him if he 
could ride the rough string, he’d put 
him on, as the spring work was start- 
ing in a few days. That suited 
Shorty so nothing more was said. 

The next morning Old Rattlesnake 
was led out and saddled. But Shorty 
could ride. The rest of the rough 
string was made up of bronks, the 
feed was short, so Old Rattlesnake 
came in for most of the hard riding. 

But he never did quit pitching. Aside 
from that and 

a little trick 

he had of try- 

ing to put his 

hind foot in 

Shorty’s pock- 

et when he 
mounted, he 

Was a good horse. 

The second bunch of yearlings were 
shipped in June and the work ended. 
Martin wanted Shorty to stay on, but 
he was having a look at the country. So 
he pulled out one morning, riding Old 
Rattlesnake. The paint he had ridden 
to the outfit was a good cow-horse and 
gentle, so Shorty had no trouble in trading 
even. While he was saddling up, one of 
the punchers had several things to say 
concerning what he thought about trading 
a gentle cow-horse for an outlaw. Shorty 
laughed. “He may be an outlaw, but 
he’s all horse.” 

Now Shorty’s one weakness was horses. 
They were much like humans, he figured, 


“Shorty could 
ride. ‘i 


and a game one fascinated him. Some of 
them that looked the best were the first to 
quit and still others that were willing 
couldn’t stand the gaff, and as he put it, 
Old Rattlesnake was all horse and he 
never quit. 

The third night out Shorty camped with 
a prospector at a water hole on the edge 
of the desert. It was sixty miles to the 
Colorado, the Old Desert Rat said, but he 
should reach Coyote Wells about noon. 
That was the only water hole this side of 
the Colorado. 

Old Rattlesnake pitched the next morn- 
ing as usual and the canteen fell to the 
ground. As the Old Prospector was pass- 
ing it up to Shorty, Old Rattlesnake man- 
aged to get a hind foot close enough to rip 
two buttons off his Levi's, at which the 
old man unburdened himself of many 


ing but uhite sand as far as he could see.” 


—— 


things that mostly concerned outlay 
horses and punchers who rode them. 

Shorty had ridden for several hours }e- 

fore he reached for the canteen. It was 

empty—a tiny hole showed where it had 

struck a rock when it fell. Anyway, it 

wouldn't be long before he hit Coyote 

Wells. It had been cool when he 

started, but now his tongue felt thick 

he wondered 

about Old Rattle- 

snake—he had been 

used pretty hard the 

last few weeks. He 

was glad he wasn't 

riding the paint. Still, he 

couldn't be far from the water 

hole, not more than an hour by the 

sun. Nothing but white sand as far 

as he could see; even the lizards were 

white. He thought of the big spring 

below the ranch house—and the pine 


and 


troughs at the Seneca—there was al- 

ways water in the mountains. It was 

easily noon but it could not be long 

now; he wouldn't think about water. 

He tried to talk to Old Rattlesnake 

_ but his tongue wouldn't work 

- and his lips were dry and cracked. 

The shadows were getting longer: 

it must be afternoon. The Desert 

Rat had lied. He couldn’t have missed it. 

Could Old Rattlesnake make it to the 

Colorado without water? How much 

longer could he keep up that running 

walk. Shorty reeled in his saddle now 
and held to the horn with both hands. 

” . * 

When Shorty woke up the moon was 
shining full in his face. A Mexican woman 
held his head in her lap. He was sucking 
a wet rag that she dipped from an olla at 
her side. In a little while he sat up and 
looked around. There stood Old Rattle- 
snake with his head hanging. His eyes 
were sunken in his head. He looked 
white from the sweat and dust that caked 
him. The saddle was still on him, but he 
was so thin and drawn that both cinches 
hung loose. The hombre went over to 
unsaddle him. Then it happened. The 
Mexican landed almost at Shorty’s feet. 
With both hands clasped tight over the 
print of a No. 2 shoe, he cursed Old Rat- 
tlesnake in Spanish as only a Mexican 
can—while Shorty grinned and managed 
to say weakly, “He’s all horse.” 
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“Old Rattlesnake came in for most of the hard riding. 





But he never did quit pitching.” 
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College Hall, Antioch College. At Antioch, where there are a great many 
e Ohio institution unique, the 
students are not marked according to their per cent. of accomplishment 


unusual features which render the litt! 


ft 


in the usual subjects, but in accordance with their all-round development 





in ten so-called “occupations”: 
(3) society-serving; (4) man-conserving; (5) opinion-forming; (6 

discovering; (7) thought-erpressing; (8) wealth-producing; (9) com 
seelcing or mate-seeling; (10) life-refreshing. Character is wha! « 





(1) hody-building; (2) spirit-buildir 


fy 


THE ANTIOCH IDEA 


A New Kind of College and a New Kind of College President 


R. ARTHUR E. MORGAN, of 
M Dayton and Yellow Springs,Ohio, 

is a variety of American in whom 
an intelligent foreigner, seeing us for the 
first time, might be surprised and in 
terested. Mr. Morgan is chief engineer 
of the great flood-prevention works in the 
Miami Valley, now being completed. He 
has had to do with over a hundred other 
water-control projects, and is accustomed 
to thinking in terms of millions of dollars 
He is, in 


short, what is sometimes described as a 


and thousands of workmen. 
“big” man, and yet he does not talk in 
staccato sentences, flourish a “punch,” 
or otherwise behave as his kind are gen- 
erally pictured in newspapers and plays. 
His manner and talk, as he drives you 
about the huge dams on the Miami's 
waters near Dayton, might be those of 
some rather contemplative professor of 
At the end of his list 
of engineering experiences in “Who's 
Who,” you will find mention of a book, 
“Education—the Mastery of the Arts of 
Life.” and if you drive far enough you 
will arrive at Antioch College, in Yellow 
Springs, of which Mr. Morgan recently 


polit ical economy. 


became president. 
If, on the other hand, our traveler were 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


to begin by interviewing Mr. Morgan in 
his role of administrator of a little fresh- 
water college, he would find, not a mel- 
low, and possibly somewhat musty, old 
gentleman in black coat and white string 
tie, but a tall, hawk-nosed engineer, still 
keeping up his private practice, entirely 
at home with men of affairs, and enthusi- 
astically intent on building up a college 
in which “cultural” work will alternate 
with shop work and technical instruction, 
and boys get experience in practical liv- 
ing, not after college, but as they go 
along. 

so Mr. Mor- 
gan explained as we drove out to the big 
Englewood Dam—that if a boy picks up 
a certain amount of “culture” in college, 


It is generally assumed 


practical experience can be left to take 
care of itself. Similarly, if he goes to a 
technical school, it is assumed that 
enough “culture” and administrative abil- 
ity can be acquired later. The aim of 
the new administrators of Antioch (it 
began its life in 1853, with Horace Mann 
as president) is to remedy what they be- 
lieve is a defect, to teach bovs—and girls 

as soon as possible to “find” themselves, 
and while picking up various sorts of 
necessary special knowledge, to acquire 


also the arts of practical good citizenshi 
One of the main features of their pla 
is to alternate five weeks of class-root 
work with five weeks of work in near 
by industries which will have arrange 
for the employment of students on su 
a part-time basis. But the whole cur 
riculum will be modified to fit the Ant 
och theory. Thus the college printing 
plant will do commercial work and 
group of students in the School of Jour 
nalism might, perhaps, bid on and « 
printing for persons outside the colleg 
or students in an engineering or accoul 
ing course might buy an old automob 
repair it, and finally sell it, and thus con 
plete the cycle as it would be worked o 


in actual life, instead of merely learning 


the mechanical end of it. 

The general point of view benind the 
Antioch Idea had already expressed 
self, before the change took place in A! 
tioch, in the Moraine Park preparator 
school, in which Col. E. A. Deeds, Mr 
C. F. Kettering and other Dayton ci! 
zens were interested. Started for th 
own children, it has now grown into 
school for small children, and one ! 
boys preparing for college, and has a lou 
waiting list. 


i 
i 
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These gentlemen felt that “some 
knowledge of commercial habits and of 
making correct judgments of material 
values reduce the embarrassments and 
inefficiencies of every-day life” and that 
“high-school subjects, as well as manual 
training, to some extent, may be ac- 
quired coincidentally with a knowledge 
of the usual contacts of every-day life 

any education is not complete if its 
aim is to so engross the attention in in- 
dustrial, professional or social life that 
they will not have time to ask themselves, 
‘What is it all about?’ ’ 

One of the devices by which this aim is 
realized in the Moraine Park school is 
through what are called “projects,” 
which are bits of real life in miniature 
run by the pupils themselves. Thus 
there is a bank “project,” with deposits 
amounting to about a thousand dollars, 
which loans money at interest and to 
finance other school “projects.” There 
is a lunch-room, laundry, typewriting 
agency, employment 
agency (for boys who 
want to work during the 
summer) among the 100 
odd “projects.” 

The pupils are not 
marked according — to 
their per cent. of accom- 
plishment in the usual 
subjects, but in accord- 
ance with their all-round 
development in ten so- 
called “occupations”: (1) 
body building; (2) spirit 
building; (3) society 
serving; (4) man con- 
serving; (5) opinion form- 
ing; (6) truth discover- 
ing; (7) thought express- 
ing; (8) wealth produc- 
ing; (9) comrade or mate 
seeking; (10) life refresh- 





Arthur E. 


ing. newspupers and plays. 


The nature of these 
“occupations” is sug- 
gested by the questions posted on the 
walls of the school. Thus under “thought 
expressing” one finds, “Do you practice 
the speaking of clear, unaffected, straight- 
forward English? Have you overcome 
the laziness which expresses itself in 
slang? Are you learning new words con- 
stantly in order to increase your effec- 
tiveness in speaking? Do you earnestly 
and vigorously and constantly avoid re- 
peating gossip? Under “truth discov- 
ering” is found, “Are you willing to live 
by the truth in spite of your notions?” 

In marking the pupils, the conventional 
school subjects are grouped under these 
various heads in the order of the impor- 
tance of their contribution toward it. 
Thus a pupil is not marked in history by 
itself, but that is included with other 
things that contribute to “opinion form- 
ing.” French, Latin, Spanish come un- 
der “thought expressing’; under “‘life 
refreshing” come play interest, sports- 
manlike spirit, courage, self-control, re- 


Morgan, Chief Engineer of the 
of Antioch College. 


sourcefulness, and various other matters. 

Antioch, developing a similar point of 
view, has also readjusted its grouping 
of courses, with the general aim of help- 
ing the student to “find for himself the 
meaning and significance of life as a 
whole.” There are no written admission 
examinations of the usual sort, but each 
prospective student fills out an elab- 
orate questionnaire and his case is judged 
accordingly. “Lame ducks,” and those 
looking for an easy time are warned that 
they would not like Antioch. Nor would 
those wishing to specialize at once in 

















of political economy.” 


certain subjects (there are, for instance, 
no courses in law or medicine, in struc- 
tural, electrical or mining engineering, 
or in architecture) be suited there; nor 
those “who would be upset or disturbed 
by pioneer conditions.” Mr. Morgan and 
his associates feel that the college—fac- 
ulty and students alike—are undertaking 
a pioneer movement in American educa- 
tion, and that the available places— 
about 250, probably—must be reserved 
for those best suited to make the experi- 
ment a success. 

And who are these young people “not 
likely to be upset by pioneer conditions” 
and attracted by the prospect of earning 
part or all of their way by working in 
shops or other industries every other five 
weeks? Well, they are of all sorts, to 
judge from a pile of+their applications 
which the personnel officer was kind 
enough to let me look over, although, as 
might be expected, most of them seem to 
have a rather clearer idea of what they 


‘Miami Conservancy District” and President 
Mr. Ruhl, describing him in this article, says of him: “He is 
what is sometimes described as a ‘big’ man, and yet he does not tatk in staccato 
sentences, flourish a ‘punch,’ or otherwise behave as his kind are generally pictured in 
His manner and talk, as he drives you about the huge dams on 
the Miami's waters near Dayton, might be those of some rather contemplative professor 


want, or at any rate that they want 
something, than the conventional under 
graduate. 

There was one of whom this was pat 
ticularly true—a youth whose unalterable 
ambition was to be an accountant and 
have an auditing business of his own. 

“T like,” he wrote in his questionnaire, 
“to do things by schedule. I study by 
schedule; when I was working, I worked 
by schedule; I play by schedule. In this 
way I can more easily find time to do 
everything I wish to do. ...I like to 
dress nice and neat but not to be con- 
spicuous in any way. I like to make the 
personal acquaintance of other peopl 
who follow this plan. . . . I have tried to 
cultivate the idea of looking at a thing 
from the top down, or in other words I 
first try to see the ‘big idea.’ . . . My 
first interest has always been accounting, 
and all my efforts are directed toward that 
field of endeavor. ... My favorite au- 
thors are Harold Bell Wright, Dickens, 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, Thomas Dixon, 

Poe and Shakespeare. . . . My greatest 

interest is my chosen life’s work—my ef- 
forts are all directed 
toward one end, that 
of being at the head of 
an accounting depart- 
ment or the manager 
of an auditing organi- 
zation. There is no 
guesswork whatever in 
my mind as to what I 
like best. I love ac- 
counting work and 
anything that pertains 
to the world of busi- 
ness. I am interested 
in the Antioch Plan be- 
cause it gives an op- 
portunity to gain ac 
tual responsibility. I 
like to study and learn, 
and I expect to keep 
improving as long as | 
live. It is impossible to 
know it all... . [donot 
think, I know I can suc- 
ceed in this course (in- 
dustrial organization 
and management) and 
I am willing to work.” 





In quite a different 
gallery was the cheery 
New England girl, 
daughter of a Vassar mother and a Yale 
father, and described by one of the gen- 
tlemen given as reference as “without 
exception the most promising young lady 
I know.” 


question as to whether she had ever done 


She told, in answer to the 


anything to help support herself, of going 
out as a maid when an acquaintance of 
theirs couldn’t get another one, and of 
how it had all gone well enough until six 
came in one night to dine when she had 
expected only one. Then she had done 
some summer work on a farm and learned 
how dependent farmers are on_ the 
weather—one night they had worked un- 
til eight o'clock in the hayfield when they 
had expected rain. ‘Taken all in all, I 
am a normal girl from a cultured old New 
England family. ...I can swim and 
drive and I swam a half mile in twenty 
minutes in 1919. s 
“T haven't decided just what I want to 

do. Iam undecided between a missionary 

(Continued on page 460) 








DRAWN BY FRANK PAULUS, LESLIE S STAFF ARTIST : 
HOUSANDS of New England and Nova Scotia sea folk these days are throughout the United States and Canada The final races this year are schet 
] tingling with expectancy over the forthcoming annual races that will de- uled for October 22, off Hatifar, but the preliminary elimination trials wil 
cide again the cham pionsh ip of the North Atlantic Fishing Fleets 
Nor is the excitement of international rivalry confined to these hardy toilers of 
the sea, for last year’s initial contest awakened 


held off the Nora Scotia and Massachusetts coasts within the coming two week 
Various contenders for the right to represent the United States in the chamor 
ship races will compete for this honor at the New England preliminaries, 1 


intense public interest generally 
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The schooners were com parative y 


and captured the championship 
The Canadians are pu fr? 


ons of the international regatta call for the winning of two out of three — races, 
ition trials wil ver a forty-mile course and the prize is a $4,000 purse and the coveted evenly matched in dimensions and size of crews 
coming two weektf/phy Cup. Last year the contest was held off Halifax on October 31 and forth every effort to win back their lost laurels. In the spirited drawing 
sin the champio! her 1. The schooner Esperanto, representing the United States Fish- above, two ing vessels of the type that will be contenders in the eS are 
reliminaries, 1M ‘ t, defeated the Delawana, the Canadian Fleet's entrant, in two straight shown beating along close-hauled a p 
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"nited States often have been 
Vilson flossing the first ball for 
the Washington Ball Park. 


~ 
© 
~ 


VENTURE to say that only a very 
small percentage of the thousands 
who witness the 
games of the World’s Series, or the mil- 
lions who follow the fortunes of the com- 


playing of the 


peting teams as they are blazoned in the 
daily press or before the newspaper offices, 
have the slightest conception of the gi- 
gantic task of working out the prelim- 
inary essentials, carrying through the 
scheduled program and taking care of 
the crowds during the contests, giving 
the news play by play upon the bulletin 
boards and, last but not least, handling 
without loss the avalanche of dollars 
which pours into the coffers of the two 
major leagues in connection with the 
World’s Series. The aggregate of good 
American coin exchanged for tickets for 
the annual classic is so large that it quali- 
fies the series to be ranked as “‘big busi- 
ness,’ and big business of the exceptional 
variety that always makes—never loses 

money for all interested in its financial 
side. 

The two principal agencies which make 
the annual baseball championship con- 
test not only a circumstance of far- 
reaching interest, but also a success, are 
the officials of the two major leagues, 
whose representative teams furnish the 
battlers; and the daily press, which keeps 
the general public informed of what 
transpires, down to the most minute de- 
tail. 

First let us consider the 
formed by the officers of the two big-time 
organizations, plus those of the National 


lahe rs per- 


ardent baseball fans. 
ra season's opening at 


Commission, ball - 
dom’s. controlling 
body, before, during 
and after the playing 
of the classic. Many 
weeks previous to the 
time when the master 
outfits line up for the 
supreme battles of the 
season, the race, in 
each league, dwindles 
down to a few clubs. 
Probably there are 
but two genuine con- 
tenders in either. 
This appeared to be 
the case this year as far back as July. 

When this is the case it simplifies some- 
what the task of the officials, because, 
just as soon as a team representing a 
city seems to have a good chance of win- 
ning a pennant, the fans of that place 
begin sending in their applications for 
tickets, sometimes for all of the games 
and sometimes only for those to be played 
on the local grounds. And in a large 
percentage of cases checks accompany 
the applications. 

This presents a real problem. Maybe 
the team will win the right to take part 
in the big series and maybe it won't, but 
in any event the local club management 
must begin filing the requests for seats 
in the order in which they are received, 
and open a special set of books to record 
the checks which come piling in. This 
usually compels the hiring of additions 
tu the regular office force, for the fans, 


THE WORLD'S 
SERIES 


By 
EDWIN A. 
GOEWEY 





who keep the turnstiles revolving, must 
be looked after with care, and the early 
bird ticket sharps would raise a fearful 
row if their checks were mislaid or their 
provid- 


seat requests were not honored 
ing the pennant was captured by the 
local team, for which they had been root- 
ing and which they had helped to support. 

Then comes a later day, when the best 
team in each league has cinched its right 
to a gonfalon, and the real job of hand- 
ling the big business of the year’s base- 
ball effort actually is at hand. The 
directors of the successful aggregations 
further augment the already large forces 
in their offices and begin to co-operate 
closely for the success of the coming 
event, constantly watched and directed 
by the geniuses of the National Com- 
mission, which includes the heads of the 
rival leagues. Letters and telegrams re- 
questing tickets begin coming in in a 
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A REAL VENTURE IN BIG 
BUSINESS 


steady stream, while thousands of fans 
make their applications in person. In 
addition to caring for these, tickets must 
be set aside and forwarded to the players 
entitled to them, as well as the various 
league officials and team owners, and the 
fullest provision made to care for the 
hundreds of representatives of the press. 

Last season’s World’s Series was not a 
record breaker, either in attendance fig- 








u . 3 ~ me w 
Millions of baseball fans get their pictorial glimpses of a World's Series only 
through motion pictures and reproduced photographs. Here is a squad of 


ures or total receipts, for two reasons. 
Most of the fans believed that the Cleve- 
land team would have a walkaway de- 
feating the Brooklyn club—a forecast 
which came true—and the rooters were 
just beginning to feel the shock of the 
business slump which came as an after- 
math of the Great War. Still, as the 
total receipts were in excess of half a 
million dollars for the seven games played, 
it is reasonable to 
class the affair as a 
first-class 
venture, and the task 
of keeping track of 
the cash and bringing 
about its proper di- 
vision was a real feat, 
requiring, in addition 
to the regular big 
leagues’ forces, a 
small army of ticket- 
sellers, cashiers, book- 


business 


keepers, clerks and 
special policemen. 
The actual number 
of those who paid at- 
tendance at the games 
was 178,737. To this 
number must be added 
several thousand 
“dead heads,” whose 
ranks included special 
writers, sport report- 
ers, photographers, 
musicians, entertain- 
ers and policemen. 
The official gross 
receipts were $564,- 
800, divided as fol- 
lows: contesting play- 
ers’ share, $161,162; 
purse for Cleveland 


(twenty-seven men), 
$96,697; purse for 
Brooklyn (twenty- 





A thrilling moment. One of the 
(rants makes a flying leap to 


escape the catcher who is wait- 
ing at the home plate. 


nine men), $64,464; each Cleveland 
player, $4,168; each Brooklyn player, 
$2,419; purse for second place teams, 
$27,431; purse for third place teams, $21 

488; Cleveland club’s share, $73,359; 
Brooklyn club’s share, the same as was 
the share of each of the major leagues 
National Commission’s share, $56,480. 

In the war period we became acé 

tomed to juggle millions as if they wer 
marbles, but we have grown wiser, and 
the good old American dollar bill is meet 
ing with a respectful consideration it has 
not enjoyed in years. Therefore w: 
again are able to consider the handling of 
large sums (and half a million is a large 
sum to-day) without loss and largely by 
temporary employees as a clever bit of 
If you fail to grasp the full 
significance of this, or do not appreciate 


business. 


the judgment shown by the officials in 
selecting their assistants, just suppose 
that you were going to take in over the 
counter more than $500,000 in less than 
a month and distribute the same, and 
then determine where you could hire men 
upon whom you could rely to handle th 
money, with the understanding that their 
employment was to be but temporary. 
But the baseball leaders are sufficiently 
good business men to do this vear after 
year, and also see that accommodation 
and traveling arrangements are made for 
(Continued on page 465) 


movie and snapshot camera men assembled to “shoo!” pictures of the great dia- 
mond classic whichare to bedistributed rapidly throughout the United States, 
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This “ancestor of a About the time 
a French when Joseph 
be , was a promi- 
nent Citizen 
some little 
Egyptian 
played with 
this one. 


Izz baby”- 
product—once 
tonged to an eighteenth 
century American 


girl. 
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CLARENCE 8. BULL 


‘Small boys and bachelors are often loath to admit it, but dolls are 


“Ethel Newcome,” named after Thackercy s hero- 
ine, one of the most famous dolls that ever de- 
lighted a youngster. She was brought over from 
France shortly after the Revolution, and in the late 
Sirties was sold for the trifling sum of $1,500. 


She is now the property of Mrs. Charles E. In- 


ge rsoll, of Phiiad: Iphia 


O day has been complete at an 
N amusement park this summer 

whether at Coney Island or the 
Main Street Pavilion—without the ac- 
quisition by every member of the family, 
including father, of at least one doll. 
Where walking canes, or boxes of candy, 
or a thousand other what-nots used to be 
the lure for restless dimes, now there are 
booths full of kewpies, “vamp” dolls, 
bathing-girl dolls and all the rest of the 
clan of character dolls. 

As a result thousands of these bright 
little creations are holding sway on the 
parlor mantels of the land, sharing equal 
honors with the tintype of Aunt Sue when 
she was first married, and the china cat. 
Even mother has to smile at them 


they're so cute—and she changes the 


posture every few davs by wa\ of variety. 
The children have been solemnly warned 


A JAZZ BABY 


By HARRY A. MOUNT 


that Sister Ellen’s beaux paid for eighteen 
chances before Sister Ellen won that 
prize, and under no circumstances must 
it be played with. Raggedy Ann is good 
enough for play. 

What is this topsy-turvy world coming 
to that grown-up men and women have 
taken to playing with dolls? Is this a 
species of summer madness or just a 
passing fad? 

Well, in the humble opinion of your 
chronicler, it is neither, and we are com- 
ing to nothing at all unless it is that we 
are coming to be our natural selves. 
Small boys and bachelors are often loath 
to admit it, but dolls are interesting. 
You see, after all, they are just imitations 
of real people and I doubt if there is any- 
thing quite so interesting as people. The 
dolls of any age or of any nation are re- 
flections of the real people of that time 
and place and the history of dolls is a 
reflection of the history of the human 
race. 

What could be more typical of the 
hilarious period from which we are just 
emerging than the clever little “jazz 
babies” that are the most popular dolls 
in this country just now? This isn’t the 
first time that men and women have 
played with dolls. Interest in dolls 
among grown folks seems to have come 
and gone in evcles, for again and again in 
history we find this same phenomenon 
of human nature reappearing. 


interesting.” 


An American 
dollie — model 


of 1921 


Way back in the fourteenth century she was made 
by a master doll-maker. 
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“Corky, the Fisherman’ — made 


of corks 





She's quite a superior sort of a lady because she 
was at the court of Louis XIV. 


Hugh Capet, the first king of France, 
away back in the year 987, gave a fancy 
dress ball at which he presented the 
ladies of his court with wonderfully made 
dolls dressed in exact reproduction of the 
costumes worn by the favored ones. 
From that time until the Italian Renais 
sance French dolls were the finest in the 
world, and French men and women played 
with them almost as much as did their 
children. 

It is told how sailors of the Spanish 
Armada carried with them dolls as mas- 
cots and actually to play with. Cortez, 
the conqueror of Mexico, entering the 
court of the King, Montezuma, on the 
evening of November 8, 1519, found the 
whole court seated on the floor playing 
with dolls! But for this history might 
have been different. 
sent an expedition northward into what 


Later when Cortez 


is now Texas, he found a curious worship 
of dolls among the Hopi Indians, the dolls 
being given to the children for toys after 
the ceremonies-—a custom which persists 
among these people to this day. 

It was once the fashion for the queens 
of Europe and the'r ladies of the Court 
to have large numbers of dolls of ex- 
quisite and costly workmanship. Queen 
Victoria had a collection of 182 dolls, and 


Because of her 
modeled face 
hands and her beauti- 


finely 








and 


tiful gown, this ancient 
Florentine doll occu- 
pies a high posi- 
sition in dolldom A / 






























Her life has been a hard one. She was whit 
from wood and painte l at home by some hard 


American pioneer, 


fifty-six of these she dressed herself at 
odd Queen Elizabeth, too, had 
many dolls and Mary Stuart had a won 


hours. 


derful collection, although it is said she 
never played with them. 

Dolls have been an institution in Japan 
for so many centuries that all trace of the 
origin of the custom has been lost. It 
is not uncommon to-day for rich Japan 
thousands of dolls 
and even poor families sometimes have 
Fach 


spring, just as the wild cherries are in 


ese families to own 


two or three hundred of them. 


bloom, Japan ce'ebrates the festival of 


Hina Matzuri. It is a national doll day 





Sah 
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and business houses and factories close 
for the occasion. The family collection 
of dolls is placed on display in the home, 
and these are added to by gifts from 
friends and relatives to the little girls of 
the household. The children visit from 
house to house to inspect the dolls and 
at each house they receive small bits of 
candy. The family collection of dolls is 
passed on to the eldest son so that the 
collection is added to generation after 
generation by lineal descendants of the 
same family. 

Strangely enough, in China just a few 
hundred miles away, dolls are almost 
unknown, except a few foreign dolls 
along the coast. Hundreds of vears ago, 
when China’s civili- 
zation was something 
to marvel at, her chil- 
dren, too, played with 
dolls, but they have 
gradually fallen into 
disuse. Can it be 
that there is any con- 
nection between the 
waning of China’s 
greatness and the los- 
ing of her dolls? 

The little girl of to- 
day who can’t go to 
sleep at night unless 
Dolly has said her 
prayers, too, and nes- 
tles on her arm, had 
her counterpart in the 
little girls of every 
age just as far back as 
we can fathom into 


the past. Excava- The actual manufacture of dolls is an interesting process. 
racking the recently painted parts in order to dry them 


tions of ancient cities 
have given us many 
of the dollies of ancient times and they 
reflect many curious beliefs and customs. 
The ancient Egyptian dolls were never 
complete. The head, the arms, legs or 
even the whole body is always missing. 
This was so that if the doll came to life it 
would not be able to harm the children. 
The dolls from the days of the Pharaohs 
all bear curious markings and the ex- 
planation is this: all of the little girls of 
about ten years were employed in dancing 
choruses by the rich and their principal 
clothing was a triangular girdle of beads. 
The dolls all bear triangular markings 
or more accurate representations of the 
girdle. 

The curious custom of leaving the dolls 
incomplete is still practiced by the Mo- 
hammedans, but for a different reason. 
Their Koran forbids playing with the 
figure of a human or divine form. But 
the mother instinct in little Mohammedan 
girls is just as strong as in any other creed 
and they want dolls. So to get around 
the edict of the Koran, the dolls are mu- 
tilated in some way. It is said that the 
great Mohammed _ himself 


used to sit on the floor for AnAmerican doll. 
The first factory 
2 was established 
with just such a doll to jee in 1908. but 


amuse the voungest of his — during the warour 


hours at a time, playing 





An American-made doll, with fully jointed Lody 
and bisque head, regarded as the supreme achieve- 
ment of our doll-makers. 
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many wives. She was nine years old 

Dolls seem to mean more to the childr 
of India than perhaps to those of a: 
other country. When a little Indian gir! 
has fractured the gravest rules of discipline, 
her punishment usually consists of dress 
ing her doll in its best garments, carryin; 
it to the nearest river and throwing it in 
Thereafter she is not allowed to play 
with dolls for a certain length of time. 
At the harvest season the girls along th: 
sacred Ganges throw their dolls into thy 
river as a sacrifice and are given new 
ones. When the girl is old enough to 
put away her dolls and to take up thi 
duties of & woman—that is, at a ver) 
early age in India—she hangs her dolls 
in the windows and 
on the doors of her 
home. This is an in 
vitation and a sign to 
prospective suitors 
that there is in that 
house a girl who is 
ready to marry. 

A somewhat simi 
lar custom exists in 
Java, where the pro- 
spective bride throws 
her dolls into the fire, 
with proper cere 
mony. 

The man or woman 
who is fond of dolls 
need not be ashamed 
of the fact, for many 
famous persons have 
not sought to hide 
their enjoyment in 


_ ° . , mp ’ 
The two men in this preture are them. Thomas ( ar 


lisle played with dolls 
until he was fourteen 
years old and was always fond of them. 
Thackeray made a doll theater from an 
unused fireplace for his children and used 
to spend hours cutting out paper dolls 
to amuse them. Benjamin Franklin 
helped his little daughter, Lutitia, make 
and dress a wonderfully contrived doll 
that is still in existence, the property of 
a Maryland physician. Laura Bridge- 
man, the blind girl made famous by 
Dickens, had as a constant companion a 
doll with a ribbon bound over its eyes. 
The novelist, Owen Wister, was always 
interested in dolls and owned a fine col- 
lection of them. 

Among the enthusiastic present-day 
collectors of dolls are Ellen Terry, Anna 
Eames, May Robson, Clyde Fitch, Mrs. 
S. Megargee Wright of Philadelphia, and 
Tony Sarg, the marionettist. Tony Sarg 
has purchased the Old Curiosity Shop in 
London, made famous by Dickens, and 
fittingly enough has turned it into a 
museum for dolls. The museum now 
contains about 400 pieces and is being 
rapidly enlarged. 

Dr. Stewart Culin has 


dot! industry gota made the world’s finest col- 
firm foothold. Last 
year this country’s 
product was worth 

$15,000,000. (Concluded on page 466) 


lection of Indian dolls for 
the Brooklyn Institute 
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AS 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE NEWEST INDUSTRY 


HE tremendous increase in the 
ii number of confectionery shops, 
the vast displays of sweet stuff 
which everywhere stagger the eye, mean 
that candy-eating has become one of our 
chief national industries. “Have you 
laid in your winter's supply of candy?” 
will soon be as common a question as, 
“Have you laid in your winter’s coal?” 
Candy by the ton must soon be, if it is 
not already, the rule; and we shall have 
candy bins in our cellars to which choco- 
lates and bonbons will merrily slide down 
iron chutes from the candy trucks. 
“Send us three ton of egg and nut mixed,” 
will be an ordinary telephone order to a 
confectioner. Inevitably, too, we shall 
read of rank extortion practiced upon the 
poor, Who have to buy their candy by 
the pail. 
x * * 
THAT Bolshevist Russia may disap- 
prove of food relief on the ground 
that “victuals are reactionary” is the 
novel thought of a contemporary. Cer- 
tainly, surplus eats are damning proof of 
capitalism somewhere, and it is a question 
whether Bolshevist Russia can consis- 
tently satisfy its hunger. As Mother 
Goose might say, were she translated 
into Russian: 
Ivan Spratsky 
Found no fatsky; 
His wife could find no lean. 
Each empty tum 
Proves troublesome 


To Trotzky and Lenine. 


* * * 


REMOVING THE OBSTACLE 
(CONGRESS is in a quandary, put 

there by the Sepate. The Stanley 
amendment to the Anti-Beer bill reaffirms 
the right of citizens to be secure in their 
persons and homes 


WE WERE SAYING 


COMPARATIVE EASE 


S42 the pranks that Fate doth play 
On us clods of mortal clay! 


A., who is a frugal liver, 

Saves, and buys a modest flivver. 
After arduous working day, 

Tired at night is frugal A. 

In his flivver, dame at side, 

A. departs for restful ride, 

Yet so hard the seat and straight, 
Resting doth but irritate. 

Riding, weary A. must sit 

Up like this, with wheel in mitt: 





B., possessed of ample treasure, 
Runs a nifty car for pleasure. 
As no office duties irk, 

B. is never worn with work. 

In his roadster, dame at side, 
B. departs for restful ride. 
Though he is not tired at all, 

B. on tufted couch may sprawl, 
Riding, by the mob reviewed, 
In this blissful attitude: 

Sad the pranks that Fate doth play 
On us clods of mortal clay! 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


and will to the best of my ability pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, except where 
such act might conflict with the Volstead 
law.” That ought to satisfy everybody. 


* * . 


Cutting a Mellon has a new meaning. 
It now means—in Congress—disregarding 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to taxes. 

* * * 
V OTION-PICTURE producers say 
. they cannot use old films because 
the public is quick to detect them; the 
old styles worn by the women give them 
away. Here’s a clinching argument for 
minimum clothing on the screen. The 
nearer to nature the raiment, the longer 
the film may be shown. Eve, before the 
fall, looked much the same as a Sennett 
bathing girl. She could be shown in the 
films to-morrow and be up-to-date as 
anybody. 

“ + * 

SOME of the photographs of our lady 
' tennis champions made it difficult to 
determine whether we were looking at a 
picture taken on the courts at Forest 
Hills or at one of the Hopi Indian cere- 
monial dances in Arizona. Hairdressing 
methods are similar. 


HOME IS WHERE THE CAR IS 
(THE federal Department of Labor re- 
ports that more garages than homes 
were built in the United States last year. 
The droll Dr. Holmes, were he still with 
us, might ask leave to revise one of his 


Thus: 


best known poems. 
Little I crave; my wants are few; 
I only ask for a room and board; 
(The plainest room and board will do) 
And a place to keep my Ford. 


As for John Howard 





against unreasonable a 
searches and seizures; re- 


z 


Bad 


affirms, in other words, 
the Fourth Amendment 
to the Constitution. How 
to make the Eighteenth 
\mendment effective 
and at the same time not 
to seuttle the Fourth, 
seems on its face to be a 
delicate job; one requir- 





ing a nice eye and a 
steady hand. How 
would it do to remodel 
the Presidential oath, - 
and sundry other oaths 
of Washington  official- 
dom, so as to make them 
read: “TI do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute 


the office of— iia 





inc 5 le ABE: 





Payne, roaming ‘mid 


pleasures and _ palaces, 
he would probably rise 
to remark: “Be it ever 
so humble, there’s no 
place like the garage.” 


* * * 


Heavy-weight wits who 
once said of Christian 
Science that it was neither 
Christian nor scientific 
have staged a great epi- 
gram matic come-back. 
They now say of Prohi- 
bition that it doesn’t pro- 
hibit. 

* x * 
CONSISTENCY 
We bluntly blurt, 

And do not care; 

She bobbed ner sxiri, 
Why not her hair? 
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THE OLDEST MAN IN 
THE WORLD? 


By EARL E. EVANS 


A-BE-NAH-GWEY-WENCE (Wrinkled 
Meat), better known to tourists of 
the Northwest asplainJohn Smith, 

is alleged to have recently celebrated his 
one hundred and — thirty-fourth 
birthday party, and anyone who 
observes the depth and number of 
wrinkles in his face will have no 
reason to doubt that his given age 
is correct, although many will sus- 
pect him of withholding a number 
of birthdays from the total. 

During a recent vacation trip, in 


the region of Cass Lake, Minn., the Wit 


“Bon Jour, monsieur.” 
“Comment aller — vous?” 
asked the visitor. 
“Oh, pretty good,” replied 
John. 
“You speak — French?” 
John?” inquired the visitor? 
a6,” answered 
John, and he explained 
that it was the lan- 
guage of his French- 
Canadian partner, with 
whom he trapped sixty 
years ago. But he in- 
sisted that the lan- 
guage was not French. 
hout waiting to be further 


writer twice visited ‘“Wrinkled A: questioned, John began the routine 


Meat” at his home, on the out- os vy. story 
skirts of the aforementioned vil- is 
lage, and, on both occasions, found - who, 


of his 134 years, choosing as 


the first subject his nine squaws, 


John maintains, are respon- 


“Old John” in the best of spirits and ‘ % sible for his many wrinkles and long 


willing to talk, so long as there was ; . nose. 


anyone to listen. 


Arriving at his home, on “ae x crazy. 


the first call, the visitor was 
directed, by the squaw of 
John’s adopted son, to pro- 
ceed into the cabin, sans 
presentation ceremonies, for 
John was willing to receive 
callers at any time, provid- 
ing they purchased a_ post 
card, upon which was por- 
trayed the likeness of him- 
self. The interior of the 
cabin, however, disclosed no A close-up of Ka-be-nah-gwey-wence. John claims that the condition 


signs of the host, and ap- of his face is not due to the assaults of time, but to the nine squaws 
peared to be unoccupied, who have paddled his canoe during his 100 years of married life. 


with the exception of an 


“Me have nine squaw,” said 


John. “All pretty face, but 


Pretty quick me get 
tired of squaw; throw 
"em in the woods. No 
good.” He claims to 
have disposed of his nine 
squaws by throwing 
them into the woods. 

“Me big Injun,” con- 
tinued John. “Fight 
two wars, many battles. 
Kill five Sioux and scalp 
“em.” At this part of 
his story John points 
proudly to his feathered 
headgear, hanging on the 
wall near his floor bed, 


immense brass bed, which was made up, When the medicine song was ended, and upon which are arrayed the five 
hut apparently had never been used. John’s attention shifted to his caller, feathers representing the five unfortunate 


Not finding John where the squaw had whom he greeted with a very cordial Sioux India 
promised, the visitor 


ns. Long Prairie and Pine 
City were the two 








began a retreat to the 
rear, expecting to find 
John playing leap 
frog with the Indian 
boys, but, upon 
reaching the door- 
step, the low, weird 
chant of an Indian 
song. issued forth 
from that part of the 
floor between the 
brass bed and the 
cabin wall. An in- 
vestigation revealed 
John lying on the 
floor, with a single 
blanket serving as a 
mattress, holding an 
unlit pipe in his hand 
and chanting the In- 
dian melody, which, 
John later explained, 





principal battles — in 
which John engaged. 
“Me big Injun,” ven- 
tures John, and he 
looks to his guest for 
approval. 

John spent much 
of his life on Lake 
Pokegema, and, if al- 
lowed, will talk in- 
cessantly about — it. 

Chicago is his great 
nightmare, and he is 
not a trifle backward 
about expressing his 
opinion, ‘Crazy 
town,” says John. 
“Many man, man) 
squaw, too many 
kids; all crazy. 
Money, money, 
money, too much 








was a medicine song 


which he hoped would the past ten years. In the rear he has a tent, also, where he camps during the daytime. 
ease his rheumatism. night he prefers to sleep in the cabin, the pine floor of which he finds delightful. 


John's cottage on the outskirts of the village of Cass Lake, Minn., where he has lived for 


money. Me spend 
4¢ $10 one day,” and 
then he sighs. 
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CAN LIFE BE ARTIFICIALLY CREATED? 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph. D. 





HE creation of 
life—of living 
matter! 

That has been the 
ambition of men for 
centuries. The alche- 
mists sought the secret; 
the ancient Egyptians 
attempted to discover 
it: modern — scientists 
are. working in_ the 
frenzied effort to solve 
the great mystery. 
From “dead” matter to 
create a thing which 
lives and moves and 
thinks! What could be 


more enthralling than 





this search? 

In the Middle Ages 
magicians attempted this in their labora- 
tories, and the following curious account 
is taken from a history of one such ex- 
periment: 

“It was in Calabria that Count Jean 
Ferdinand Keuffstein, chamberlain to 
Maria Theresa, met Abbé Geloni. Both 
were Free Masons and Rosicrucians,. 
Both were equally plunged in the study 
of the marvelous. 

“Shut up in the laboratory of the Con- 
vent of the Carmelites, they worked day 
and night for five weeks, attempting to 
steal some of the mysteries of nature. 
Before the kindled fire the scientists 
evoked scenes which made the hair of the 
impassive Kammerer (who is responsible 
for the story) stand on end. 

“Then, one fine day, the little spirits, 
the horunculi, appeared. Ten were cre- 
ated, among them a king, a queen, an 
architect, a monk, a miner, a nun, a 
seraph, a chevalier, a blue spirit and a 
red spirit. 

“As they came into the world they 
were each shut up in a receptacle of glass, 
holding two liters. These bottles were 
filled with holy water, and tied up in a 
damp ox-bladder. A seal of wax was 
placed on this to prevent the spirits from 
issuing from the flasks. 

“The flasks were carried into the gar- 
den where they were buried in’ moist, 


etable life by means of chemicals and water. 





Professor Le Dantec, of Paris, has for a number of years past been trying to create veg- 
Here are some of the fruits of his labors. 
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In the course of his experiments Pro- 
fessor Le Dantec produced minut 
substances which resemble cells. This 
photograph shows one of them, ap- 
parently in the process of dividing! 











warm earth for four weeks. At the end 
of that time they were carried into the 
laboratory and the spirits bathed and 
fed. Then they began to grow rapidly. 
Soon they developed human passions and 
began to quarrel one with another. One 
even bit the thumb of the monk, who was 
feeding him with a spoon. The blue 








Vo, these are not mushrooms. 


They are chemical products which might 
easily pass as the real thing, except when carefully examined. 





And these are not shells. 
some of nature’s handiwork is being imitated most e 


spirit was good and 


kind, 


spirit’ was the reverse 


while the red 
evil and insolent, he 
would stick out his ex- 
travagant tongue and 
roll his eves like an epl- 
leptic. He had 
to be fed with the blood 
of a freshly killed ani- 


mal! 


evel 


“One day an accident 
happened! The jar 
monk 
broken. 


lavished 


containing the 
fell and was 





Though they 
every care upon him, 
he failed to revive, and 
died a miserable death. 
They 
another; for three weeks they worked be- 
fore a fantastic fire 


tried to create 


—striving, striving. 
They only succeeded, however, in pro- 
ducing a feeble little being ‘not bigger 
than a young leech,’ who, after some 
convulsions, died miserably. 

“This was the end of the dream of cre- 
ation. Perhaps through weariness, per- 
haps through the fear of hell, or perhaps, 
touched by the prayers of his wife, the 
Count decided to get rid of the nine 
spirits. What happened _ to 
Occult history does not say.” 


them? 


Modern scientific accounts are not, un- 
fortunately, so dramatic as this. In the 
newer experiments something resembling 
life has been occasionally made, but no 
actual living thing has ever been brought 
into existence. 

Dr. Bastian has claimed that he has 
produced living bacteria in sealed tesf 
tubes; yet, while his experiments are 
striking, have not 
clusive. 

Dr. Butler Burke, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, succeeded in producing what he 


they proved con- 


called “radiobes,”” by the aid of radium 


and sterilized bouillon. But they were 
not true living creatures, only their imi- 
tations. 

Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, has succeeded in’ artificially 
fertilizing the eggs of certain sea urchins, 





They, too, were made 7» a laboratory, where 
leverly. 
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etc., by chemical means; but in this case 
he had a living egg to work upon in the 
first place. 

Pasteur, Tyndall and many eminent 
men of science have discussed this ques- 
tion of the creation of life from non- 
living matter; and the general consensus 
of opinion, to date, has been that such a 
thing is not possible. “All life comes 
from antecedent life,” and without that 
successive life would be impossible. 

We can quite see why this should be 
so. Every living creature is the product 
of its parents; it inherits from them cer- 
tain qualities and characteristics. All 
life is dependent upon Heredity; and with- 
out heredity how can there be life? 

This is one of the strongest arguments 


in favor of the belief that life can never 
come from non-living matter. 

Secondly, man has never succeeded in 
His experiments have al- 
Though he can make “‘liv- 
the substance does not 


creating it. 
ways failed. 
ing substance,” 
live! 

On the other hand it is certain that 
nature did and must have brought life 
into being at one stage of the world’s 
evolution. Certainly the world was too 
hot to support life at one time. 

Further, it is possible to argue that 
plants are now ceaselessly making living 
matter from non-living matter; for we 
know that, whereas animals must live 
upon vegetables, vegetables live upon 
mineral salts and air. They seem to be 


turning dead matter into living matter 
all the time. But it is not animal life! 

Meanwhile in all the haze of specula 
tion and philosophy, experiments have 
continued. Among the most. striking 
and interesting of these are those of Pro 
fessor Le Dantec, of Paris, who has en 
deavored to build up flowers, 
mushrooms, ete., by means of chemicals 
and water. Photographs of some of his 
striking results are given on the preced- 
ing page. 

In those pictures we see shells, toad- 
stools and flowers—flowers of varied 
colors, differing from the stems—growing 
under water, the product of chemicals 
and water only. Yet they look strik- 
ingly alive! 


shells, 





The Antioch 
Idea 


(Continued from page 449) 


and an interior decorator, 
a social worker of some 
kind and a landscape gar- 
dener, a florist and a do- 
mestic science worker, or 
perhaps even a farmer. 
You see I am in a fix, be- 
cause J like to do so many 
things and the world is so 
big and I don’t know just 
what to choose. That is 
one reason why I want to 
come to Antioch, because I 
feel that you can help me 
to find myself. . . . Inthe 
first year I want to take 
some general course. This 
will enable me to look 
around and see just what I 
want todo. I have always 
thought I should like to be 
an artist—not an_ illus- 
trator, but a designer of 
wall paper or even perhaps 
a designer of jewelry. I 
have good eves and a true 
hand and also a keen ap- 
preciation of design and 
color and a knowledge of 
the relationship of one to 
the other. Of course the 
work would be done in- 
doors and I am not espe- 
cially keen about that. 
The refore landscape gar- 
dening is perhaps the thing 
forme.... ” 
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Different again was the 
stocky country 
school-teacher the snap- 
shot was taken in front of 
who 


ot 
we. 
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young 
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her — school-house 
came of foreign-born par- 
ents and was left mother- 
less when a small child 
with four other little child- 
ren. 

“It is without bitter- 
ness,” she wrote, “that I 
state that I never had very 
much home life. During 
the years of my childhood 
and girlhood I had a place 
in which to eat and sleep. 
This can also be had in a 
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MINSTRELS OF THE 
NIGHT 
By ANTHONY EUWER 
WW 7 OODLAND voices I have heard 


Laughing waters, beast and bird; 
Squirrels jabb' ring while they eat, 
Cones adropping at your feet; 
Pecker diving for a worm, 
Ringing echoes with each squirm; 
Squawking jays and the palaver 
Of a pheasant breaking cover; 
But the strangest sound to me 
Comes when winds blow fitfutly, 
In the darkness—like a moan, 
Chilling to the marrow-bone. 
Dying now upon the gale 
Like a far-off cougar’s wail. 
Now it rises—peevish, wild, 

Like the fretting of a child 

With an easing wind the thing 
Squeaks like monkeys jibbering. 
Thus a leaning, scraping tree 
Sounds its spookish minstrelsy, 
When the night-wind, teasing so, 
Starts it rocking to and fro. 
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poorhouse or prison. Since 
I was sixteen I have faced 
the world pretty much 
alone with the exception 
of a few staunch friends. 
This has made it difficult 
for me to carry out my 
plans as so many acquaint- 
ances wanted me to quit 
high school and take up 
business or nursing as ‘I 
didn’t have the ability to 
graduate.’ They have since 
changed their minds, but 
now they say college is a 
waste of time, etc., etc; 
But nevertheless I am 
using my own reason and 
judgment, and if God is 
willing I shall have the 
opportunity, I shall again 
attempt to succeed... . 

“It is beyond me to ex- 
press in words what this 
opportunity would mean 
to me. All I ask is just 
the chance to try and I 
should certainly do my best 
to live up to the standard 
set by the college. . .¥. 
While I was attending the 
grades I lived with rela- 
tives who could not see the 
value of an education, and 
thus kept me out of school 
as much as they dared, but 
the law compelled them to 
send me to school until I 
was sixteen. Thus I had 
to take the eighth grade 
twice. I took junior and 
senior year in one (in high 
school). I have supported 
myself since I was sixteen. 
During my first two years 
of high school I worked 
for my board, but the last 
year, on account of my 
heavy course, I borrowed a 
small sum and_ boarded 
myself. I was graduated 
in the spring of 1912, took 
teacher's examination and 
passed and secured a rural 
school and I am teaching 
the second term in the 
same school. At house- 
work I received $2.50 a 
week; this previous sum- 
mer I received $5 a week 
and board. At teaching | 
receive $60 a month minus 
teachers’ retirement fund. 
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(Concluded on page 464) 
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King Constantine’s Own Story—((oneluded from page 441 


majority in parliament, and formed a non- 
political ministry, dissolved parliament 
and ordered new 
what I did in 1915, about which so much 
fuss was made. In 1895, the same thing 
was done again in the case of Premier 
Trikoupis, while in September, 1910, 
when Mr. Venizelos found parliament 
hostile to him, he asked my father to dis- 
solve parliament and order new  elec- 
tions, Which was done. My action in 
1915 was not only constitutional, but 
usual. 

“It’s like all of that bunk about my 
ever having said that I held my right to 
rule from God, or something of the sort— 
‘divine right of kings’ stuff. Of course I 
never said anything of the sort and never 
thought anything of the sort. How could 
I? My father was elected by the Greek 
people quite as much as President Hard- 
ing was elected by the American people. 
Greece is the most democratic country in 


elections—precisely 


the world. There are no titles of nobility 
here, and there never will be any. A 
king in Greece who was not as good a 
Greek and as democratic as everybody 
else is could not last a week. Besides, 
I am not built that way, anyhow. 
“That whole divine right of kings story 
came from a very simple thing. Under 
the Greek constitution, which I have 
taken an oath before God to support, it 
is the duty of the chief of the state—the 
sovereign—as under your constitution it 
is the duty of the president, to declare 
war. He is the judge of whether the time 
has come to plunge the country into war. 
Well, my minister was trying to get me to 
declare war. The people of Greece had 
not pronounced for it, and I was 
certain that theydid not want it—as after- 
wards proved to be the case. My 
minister said: “You have no responsi- 
bility in the matter. If things go wrong, 
your ministers will be blamed.’ And I 


replied: ‘ [ have a very grave responsi- 
bility in the matter, because I have sworn 
before God to support the Constitution 
and the Constitution vests the power of 
declaring war in me, and I cannot evade 
it and my oath by hiding behind my 
ministers.’ That’s all the divine right 
there was. 

“What people in a republic do not seem 
to understand is that a king has a definite 
job, like the job of being head of an 
hospital or president of a bank or an 
insurance company. What he has to do 
is all laid down in black and white, and 
he does that and there his function ends. 
Under the Greek constitution I am, like 
the President of the United States, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
Some of your Presidents have led your 
armies in person, in the field; others have 
not. My father did not. I do, because 
I have been trained all my life to bea 
soldier. It’s part of my job.” 


A NEW TYPE IN POLITICS 


RS. CALVIN A. SHARPE re- 

cently sent me an S. O. S. call, 

to which I responded chival- 
rously, but with a reluctance due to my 
knowledge that Mrs. Sharpe takes her 
politics hard, and that she has a thor- 
oughly unwarranted belief in the value 
of my political advice. 

Of course, you've read something about 
Mrs. Calvin A. Sharpe’s Committee. 
Mrs. Sharpe’s social position made it in- 
that when she organized her 
little group of serious partisans the re- 
porters of the daily papers should inter- 
view her at once, obtain her latest photo- 


evitable 


graph and transfer their news of her ac- 
tivities from the “Society” columns to 
the “Political.” 

“You see,” she said to me, as I seated 
myself in her living-room, “‘you see, 'm 


not sure my committee isn’t on the 


rocks. What am I going to do about 
"Rh 
“What seems to be the trouble?” I 


queried, with praiseworthy calmness. 

“From what I've heard and read about 
‘Mrs. Sharpe’s Committee.’ it appears to 
be a howling success. What more do you 
want?” 

“Sympathy, counsel, advice,” she re- 
plied, somewhat hysterically. “What do 
you know about women?” 

“Nothing I dare swear to,” I answered, 
rather flippantly. ‘‘You infer, I surmise, 
that you are finding women in politics 
rather—shall I say?—skittish?” 

“You have intuition, my friend. You 
see, Women are both temperamental and 
They've suddenly tasted 
They ree 


ndividualistic. 
the joys of political liberty. 


sent discipline, they chafe at party disci- 
pline, some of my committee even chal- 
lenge the purity of my motives in trying 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


to keep them inside the party reservation. 
They throw my photographs into my 
face, as it were, and hint that I care more 
for publicity than I do for the triumph of 
our party. Aren’t they catty?” 

“They are. Feline and unfeelin’. They 
display rank ingratitude.” 

“They do,” asserted Mrs. Sharpe, eye- 
ing me rather suspiciously. ‘“And_ then, 
to add to my troubles, there’s Calvin.” 

“Calvin? Is he sick? I saw him at 
the club this afternoon. He looked 
well.” 

“He’s perfectly well physically. It’s 
his soul that worries me. He’s so incon- 
sistent! He’s afraid of the lower classes. 
But he won't turn his hand over to really 
help the party. He’s making it very 
hard for me.” 

“Doesn't approve of your committee, 
you mean?” 

“He doesn’t say so. But, then, he 
doesn’t have to. I believe he actually 
suspects at times that Td like to run 
for office.” 

“But you wouldn’t, of course.” 

“How absurd you Haven't I 
tried to make it clear to you that the 
notoriety, that has come to me through 
my committee has been very offensive 
to me? I've never sought the limelight. 
But I do want to do my full duty to my 
party. Now, dear friend, what’s your 
advice to me?” 

“There’s only one way, Mrs. Sharpe,” 
I replied, after silent communion with 
my better self. “You should disband 
your committee, Mrs. Sharpe, and com- 
pel its members to join the Assembly 
District Clubs in their respective baili- 
wicks.” 

“You mean—?” she gasped, amaze- 
ment and apprehension in her glance. 


are! 


“T mean that the way to b> regular is 
to be regular. You say you desire the 
suce’ss of the party. Get into the game, 
then, and stop playing ping-pong on the 
side lines.” 

“But—but,” she faltered, 
dazed by my uncompromising words. 
“The District Clubs, you know, are— 
aren t—well, what I mean is—don’t you 
know?—they're not quite—are they? 
you follow me, don’t you?” 

“Let me ask you a question,” I said. 
“Does cook 
committee?” 

“My cook’s a Frenchman,” parried 
Mrs. Sharpe tartly. Then she changed 
her tone, and said gently: “I see what 


evidently 


your belong to your 


youre getting at. And, in a way, I 
agree with your point of view. But the 


District Clubs are so—so mixed, aren't 
they? And you mean to tell me, my 
friend, that the work I'm doing is of no 
value to the party?” 

“I wouldn't go so far as that, Mrs. 
Sharpe,” I replied, rising to take my 
departure, fully realizing that, like the 
dispensers of good advice, 'd been wast- 
ing my time. “But I will 
emphatically, that the sooner women of 
your type realize that politics function 


say, most 


through the masses and not the classes 
the better it will be for our American 
experiment in democracy.” 

A few days ago I read a newspaper 
account of a political gathering that Mrs. 
Calvin A. Sharpe had held at her summer 
villa which had resulted in several im- 
portant acquisitions, from the list of the 
socially elect, to her increasingly famous 
committee. It is hardly necessary to 
say, of course, that her photograph, and 
a picture of her country house, accom 
panied the article. 
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«= How Henry 
u's Wilkinson 
Became 

Rich 


Although never favored 


Henry Wil- 





by fortune, 


kinson died leaving a 
fortune. The small sums he was able to save 
never would have amounted to much but for 


Henry made of the power of com- 
pound interest By a simple but unsuspected 
method Henry Wilkinson doubled his 


and doubled it again 


a discovery 


money 


Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret It 
has nothing to do with speculation There is 
nothing left to chance or luck It is a sound 
plan of investment which you or anyone else 


can follow 


Write for the story of Henry Wil- 
kinson and for free booklet, 
‘Selecting Your Investments” 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 


To yield 8°; 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & CG. 
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““First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 











Do You Know the Present 


| Position of the Company | 
_in which You Own Stock? | 


If you do not, then you should 
secure a copy of our September 
Investor's Handbook, which is 
universally recognized as being 
the best, most complete and use- 
ful pocket manual of stocks and 
bonds published for the informa- 
tion of investors, containing as 
it does vital, up-to-date statis- 
tics covering corporations whose 


securities are listed on the 
country’s various Exchanges. 
l Ask for LW-74 
Free upon request 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 








50 Broad St. New York 
Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh 
| Newark Boston 


(Direct Private Wires) 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


HE wise, or otherwise, men who 
have been propounding formulas 
for reviving business and restoring 

prosperity have shown notable disagree- 

ment in their views. Those who advo- 
cate extraordinary measures for further- 
ing foreign commerce. are offset by the 
group who insist that chief attention 
should be given to development of domes- 
tic Tariff-wall builders would 
protect our 
manufacturers 


trade. 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesure’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questior 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesiuir’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


All communica 


Addr 


idea has drawn all citizens to it. There 
has been no end of medicine men, but 
not The 
nation has had to “muddle along” as best 
it could without that powerful leadership 
which despairing patriots so frequently 
have called for. 

Such a state of affairs would render the 
outlook discouraging were it not that, in 
spite of it, the situation is manifest) 

improving 


While there 


one great accepted — healer. 





from competi- 
tion of imports 
which the other 
side assert must 
allowed to 


” 


‘Jasper 
be 


NOTICE 


ANY readers have been inquiring, 
“What has become of ‘Jasper’?’ 
was the 
sumed by the late John A. Sleicher, when 


may be differ- 
ence of notions 
as to ways and 
means of bet- 
tering con- 


pen-name as- 


come in if 
the Allied na- 
tions are 
to prosper and 
to become able 
to pay their 
vast indebted- 
ness to the 
United States. 
On the matter 
of government 
expenditures 
there 


are also 





on July 6, 1889, he founded this depart- 
ment, which has now been in existence over 
thirty-two years and is the oldest feature 
of its kind in any American weekly news- 
paper. About nineteen years ago the 
present editor of the department joined 
LESLIE'S staff, became identified with its 
financial comment and correspondence 
and in course of time took exclusive charge 
of the department, though the name, 
‘‘Jasper,’’ was retained until Mr. Sleich- 
er’s definite retirement. The depart- 
ment’s old-time policy of trying to tell 
the truth about securities, of warning 
readers against undesirable issues, and 
of aiding them to make sound invest- 
ments is still being faithfully pursued. 








ditions, the 
latter are in in- 
creasing degree 


righting them- 
selves. Pro- 


ducers and mer- 
chants 
forming to 
economic laws 
find solutions 
for their 
problems, and 
however unpal- 


con- 








THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New Y rk Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 











Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L «+n request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway . - ~ 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


New York 


sharp divergent 

opinions. One faction that 
existing outlays are excessive and should 
be rigidly curtailed for the benefit of the 
taxpayers. An opposite party holds that 
administrative efficiency and the safety 
and strength of the nation will be im- 
| paired by much cutting down of appro- 
As to taxation, the variety of 
There is a great con- 


maintains 





priations. 
attitudes is legion. 
flict of utterances concerning the advisa- 


bility of repealing excess profits levies, 


reducing surtaxes and imposing a sales 
tax. All the recognize the 
presence of a disease, but they are not in 


doctors 


accord regarding the remedies needed. 
Similarly, there has been dispute in the 
financial with reference to the 
proper extent of granting credits; in the 
world as to whether price 


Ww orld 


commercial 
reduction would have any stimulating 


| effect on business; and in the industrial 
|world there has been argument for and 


against the lopping of wages. Everbody 


has imagined his proposition to be a 
for the ails, but no 


| panacea national 


atable_ these 
may be the results justify the dose. 
Hence it is that, while the doctrinaires are 
engaged in academic discussion, the hard 
practical sense of the American business 
man has been active and has enabled him 
to overcome not a few handicaps. Each 
one, considering his own circumstances 
free from mere theory, has successfully 
applied himself to their correction. 

The consequence is that many who are 
at odds on general principles are coming 
together on certain facts in the case. 
There is widespread admission by de- 
has 
already “turned the corner.” Testimony 
to that effect is growing agreeably large. 
From this time on, though there may be 
variations in the progress made, the trend 
is expected to be surely, if slowly, upward. 
It isn’t full morning as vet—only faint 
daybreak—but apparently the close of 
the long night has really come. There 
will yet be clouds and storms, no doubt, 
but we should be working henceforth in 
the light of day. 


pendable observers that business 
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Profits in Foreign 
Bonds and Exchange 


HIS BOOKLET EXPLAINS T 
ils Bo TALS which Influence the 
Foreign Exchange Rates and 
i of Foreign Securities. 


I" will interest all who now 
plate their purchase. 


Phone, write or call for Booklet A-100 


MORTON JACHENBRUCH & © 


42 Broad Street, NewYork 


Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 
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Every Investor and Trader 


Should Have This 


Ready Reference Book 


Giving high and low prices of all active stocks 
and bonds, for the past month, mailed free 


on request for B-106, together with current 


issue of our Investment Survey 


Send for our Booklet P-306, showing how to 


invest your savings. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 


40 EXCHANG 


When in New York you are invited to visit 


Philadelphia, Carlisle, 
Cumberland, Md. 


E PLACE 


our Board Room 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

















Under this Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors’ 


on page 464 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments 
to produce maximum yield 
A number of 
them are prepared especially 
for the smaller investor and 
the ‘beginner in investing.’ 
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DOCTOR | BRING PROSPERITY 


prescribes for every man, woman 
and child who is nervous over the 
future, a minimum dose to be taken 
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$1 Treasury 
Savings Stamp 


Warranted to restore financial health 
of every one who will 
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“rainy day.” 
NOTE: Fill this prescription each 
week at your Post Office or Bank. 
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Patience is still a necessary virtue. | 
There can be no safe remission of effort. | 
Initiative will be at a higher premium 
than ever before. Everyone will have to 
do his part with energy and zeal. General 
sentiment will be satisfied with nothing 
less. Even now a new spirit of hope 
animates the productive hosts of America. 
A few months more of such improvement 
as has been witnessed of late in many lines 
will create jobs for our millions of un- 
employed and relieve the country of its 
present stagnation and unrest. 

The recent upturn in the stock market 
was a happy reflection of bettering busi- | 
ness conditions, and foretokened higher 
and still higher figures for securities when 
good times get fully under way. 








Answers to Inquiries 


H., Hastines-on-Hupson, N. Y.: Denver Gas & | 
Electric Light Co. 7'4's and Central Maine Power Co 
Ist and gen. mortgage 7's appear sound and reasonably 
safe. Orange County Public Service 6's are a fair pur- 
chase, though the corporation is apparently paying no 
dividends. 

, Kewaner, Iuu.: I think well of Mexican Petro- 
leum, Pan-American and Pure Oil, all being flourishing | 
corporations and dividend payers. Sinclair common is an | 
excellent long-pull speculation. New England Oil Corp. 
notes are issued by a company of strength and can be 
bought with apparent safety. Studebaker Co. reports 
expanding business and its stock on recessions is an | 
inviting purchase. American Locomotive common and | 
preferred and Baldwin Locomotive common and _pre- 
ferred are attractive and meritorious equipment company 
stocks. 

B., Portianp, Orecon: Pierce Oil common is not | 
likely to pay dividends for a long time to come, although 
the corporation seems to be doing a large and profitable | 
business. The common is a leng-pull speculation, and | 
there is no prospect that it will soon advance much in | 
price. 

B., Inptanapouis, InNp.: The firms you mention are 
able to issue real estate bonds yielding 8 per cent. because 
of the high legal rate in certain Southern States. Some r 














8 per cent. bonds are sufficiently reliable to warrant sale 
of Liberty bonds in order to purchase them. Bonds on 
property in Southern cities and on Southern farms | 
should be as safe as those on the same classes of property 
in Northern States provided the concerns handling them 
are reputable and responsible. 
T., Montcomery, Aua.: Your list of purchases is 
quite meritorious and apparently safe. It would of 
course be wiser to pursue a conservative course and to 
put your new fund of $3500 into gilt-edged securities 
But . since you are desirous of taking a long-chance and 
are in financial condition to do so, I call your atten- 
tion to what seem, everything considered, the most 
promising long-pulls in the market: International Mer 
cantile Marine preferred is paying 6 per cent., the latest 
semi-annual disbursement of $3 having been made in 
August. The shipping business is not in the best of 
shape at present, but there is at least a possibility that 
the dividend on this stock can be maintained. There 
are dividend arrears on the stock of 42 per cent., almost 
equaling the market price of the shares. Last year some | 
payment was made in reduction of arrears, but probably | 
none will be made this year. The other stock is American 
Hide & Leather preferred. On this there are arrears 
aggregating 11554 per cent., or more than twice the 
stock's market price. A year or two ago dividends were 
resumed on the stock at the full rate of 7 per 
cent., but were suspended _ this year. Latest re- | 
ports indicate that the company is recovering | 
gradually from the depression of business and | 
some hopeful people predict a resumption of dividends | 
by and by. Eventually something must be done with 
the accumulated dividends, which may be paid in eash 
or some form of interest or dividend bearing securities 
To one who can afford to hold these two stocks for a 
couple of years, they offer an inviting opportunity. If 
you do not care to ‘speculate in these issues you might 
consider purchasing more U. P., 8. P., and N.Y. ¢ 

















What 
of the 
Copper Stocks? 





ee 
—--— 


Consumption of copper metal |} 
is now twice the present rate 
of production. 


Does this foreshadow the 
| early resumption of operations 
by the porphyry producers and 
possible restoration of divi- |} 
dends next year? 


The immediate as well as 
long range outlook for the 
copper stocks is featured in 
the current issue of The In- 
vestment News. 





Copy will be mailed free. 
Ask for LW-70. 


CHarces # CuaRKsoN« & 


|| 66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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| NEST EGG 


for the proverbial rainy day can only be 
provided through the exercise of thrift. 


To invest a certain sum each month out 
of your income in good sound dividend 
paying stocks and interest bearing bonds 
is made easy by 


The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan 


The selection of suitable investments is 
facilitated by the free services of our Sta- 
tistical Dept. which will gladly answer 
all questions and furnish regular copies of 
our FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Ask for LW-800 


| E.L.WITTMEYER& CO. 


Investment Securities 
42 Broadway New York 








your holdings of which are small. Or you might like to 
buy American Woolen - ferred, Bethlehem Steel 8 per 
cent. preferred, N. Y. C. deb 6's, Northern Pacific-Grea | 
Northern 6'9 per ce ty bonds, U. S. Steel preferred or | 
S. Ov of N. J. preferred. | 

C. Carruace, N. Y.: The Midvale Steel Co. is strong, 
but it feels the effects of readjustment. The better class 
of steel stocks must eventually sell higher, when business 
revives, as it is certain to do. It would seem better to 
hold Midvale Stock at present in the hope of obtaining a 
better price by and by. 

T., Sr. Lours, Mo.: The Transcontinental Oil Co 
controls millions of acres of oil in this country and South 
America. It has refineries, pipe lines and tank cars, 
and in 1920 its sales were immense, Its surplus for the | 








to pay for any stock or bond 
Purchaser receives dividends. 
Write for booklet FREE. 
RODNEY & CO. 
Members Con. St ch Ex.of N.Y. 


55 Broadway, NewYork 























year was fair, but not equal to paying dividends. Its 
working capital showed a severe decline. The company 
has a future, but the stock is in the speculative class 

F., Ricumonn Hii, N. Y.: Probably the purchase 





end, though at present dividends are paid in scrip instead 
of cash. There are plenty of cash-paying securities 
“~ h can be ~r on the partial payment plan. 

, Durwam, N. 


U.S. Rubber common bids fair | 20 Broad Street 


THE STOCK MARKET 


| offers splendid opport:inities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
|} some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
of Cities Service preferred B would turn out well in the | U 


S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 


booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
New York City 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “Sold $50.00 first night!’ 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports, $600. +4 
business in one day. Kellog writes: “$700 

ahead first two weeks.’”’ Master's letter a 


} some day to resume dividends, 





““— sold $40.00 in four hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 clear profit 
above cost of his investment to sell. There is 
money —lots of money—in Crispettes. Times 
make no difference for most of these records were 
made in 1921—were made while people 
are gy zying hard times and are looking 

s! Location makes no differ- 
; ence. It’s common for Crispette 
. machines to make $10.00 to 
~S $25.00 profit daily 
in small towns! 







I Start You in Business 


Write me—get my help. Begin now. Others 
are making money selling Crispettes. You can, 
too! You don’t need much capital. Experience 
not necessary. I furnish everything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment forshopor store, full directions, 
raw materials, wrappers, etc. Splendid chances 
galore everywhere! Crowd streets, amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


$1000 Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a delicious, delightful confection. 
People never get enough. Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap, You make 
enormous profits. Trade grows by leaps and 
bounds. It’s an easy, pleasant and fascinating 
business. Send post card for illustrated book of 

facts. Contains enthusiastic letters from men and women 
who have quickly succeeded. Tellshowtostart. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It’s Free! Write Now! Address 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1020 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber, Can 
used by anyone, young 
or old 


The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials = users 
all over the countr It 

describes causes of deafness; tells how and oy the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 100,000 so! 

The Morley Company, 26 §, 15th St., hey 774, Philadelphia 


High School Course 
Te} 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
atte of two ef ove years. irements for entrance to college’ 
gins | fewcione, is gad thirty-six other practical] 

~—f 1 in our Free Bulletin, Send for i it TODAY. 

"AMERICAN | SCHOOL 

Dept. B- 754 Drexel Ave. 
Something new Whirl- 


GENERAL AGENTS fore Re 


Washing Powder. Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Women throw away washboards. Big profits. Ex- 
clusive territory. Write today free package 

KITTREDGE CO., 46 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 












































INVENTORS. Wi, 2882",39 200" 

patends should write for 
our guide book, “HOW TO & ET Y OU R P: a magh! E 
Send model or ~~ h os we n “agi will 
give our opin ot its pa natur 





RANDOLPH & Co. 789 “F, ” Washinaton, D.C. 


but that may be a long 


time away. It is now in the speculative class. Tobacco 


| Products pays 6 per cent. and is at present a better pur- 
i 


chase. Anaconda and General Motors common, in case 


| of business revival, should both sell higher and it does 


not seem advisable to part with them at a serious loss.- 

N., Prrtssuncu, Pa.: I wouldn't advise a woman 
to dispose of a 6 per cent. mortgage on real estate, if the 
security is first class. I am the more reluctant to advise 
you to part with your share in the mortgage because you 
have to suffer a considerable loss if you accepted payment 
at once. Whether you could make that up in the stock 
market within a reasonable length of time is uncertain. 
The issues that you talk of purchasing have merit an 
they should some day sell higher, but they are not so 
solidly secured as your mortgage. 

Cuicaco, It. 1e external loans of foreign 
countries are pre Per because the internal loans are 
subject to any taxation that the country may care to 
impose. The French internal bonds are well regarded 
and can be bought to advantage at the present low rate 
of exchange. If the france should recover to normal, 
suc a a transaction should be very profitable. 


, Bripceport, Conn.: am not optimistic con- 
cerning New Haven Railroad stock. The road has a 
long distance to retrace before it retrieves itself, But 


Southern Pacific, Atchison, B. & O., Pennsylvania and 
N. Y. C. railroad issues, which you hold, are bound to 
reach higher levels within a year if, as leading captains 


| of industry and finance declare, the turn for the better in 


| turn toward prosperity 


Even slow manifest re- 


stocks. 


business has at last occurred. 


will help all classes of 


| Don't worry over the future of the first-class issues 
which you own. And even New Haven may yet do 
better. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1921. 
Free Booklets for Investors 
The Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie State 


Bank, Chicago, announces a method of saving by which 
one can obtain 7 per cent. interest on his money. With 
a moderate initial deposit one can buy an Investors Bond 
on a partial payment plan. The money earns 7 per cent. 
from the first payment. The bonds are first mortgages 
on valuable city property, and are so well regarded that 
a leading bank in Chicago has invested largely in them. 


| For full details ask the Investors Company for booklets 


| as well as of general business conditions. 


No. 1-138. 

It is well for all investors to have a thorough knowledge 
of the affairs of companies in which they are interested 
This kind of 
preparedness often means much to the owner of securi- 
ties. To enable investors to keep abreast of the times, 
E. L. Wittmeyer & Co., Inc., 42 Broadway, New York, 
have established an investment service which comprises 
“Fortnightly Review,” “Investor's Pocket Manual,” 
“1921 Standard Oil Booklet,” and “Answers to Inquirers 
Department.” This excellent service may be obtained 


| without cost by writing to Wittmeyer & Co. for LW-714. 


| 42 Broadway, 
| copy 


J.S. Bache & Co., members New York Stock Exchange, 
New York, will send to any applicant a 


of the “Bache Review,” noted for its clear and 


| helpful handling of financial and business questions. 








A yield of 8 per cent. may be secured by investing 
savings in Miami first mortgages, protected by 200 per 
cent. security and the safeguards of conservative bank- 
For details write for booklet B-20 to G. L. Miller 


ing. 
Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, Fla. __ , 

S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, will on 
request mail descriptive circular L, telling the advan 


tages of stock trading with puts and calls guaranteed by 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 











r ailments and physi 
cs ale lefects. Banish the weaknesses that 
make your life a wretched failure. What 
good is life anyway, when one day of 
misery just follows another with no r« 
lief in sight and big bills to pay for doy. 
and drugs that can never help you and 
may seriously injure you. 

No matter what your condition 
is or what caused it you can aid 
Nature in overcoming your nag- 
ging complaints and fit yourself for 
the joys of life with STRONG- 
FORTISM, the modern Science of 
Health Promotion. 

A lifetime's experience and research 
is contained in my free book, ‘*Promo- 
tion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy.”’ |: 
will tell you the truth about your phys 
ical condition and show you how youcar 
make yourself over into a vigorous spe< 
imen of vital magnetic manhood. Men 
tion the subjectson which you want special 
information and send to me witha 10c piece 
(one dime) to help Wig postage . TOD. ayn 


for my FREE book Now---TOD, 


LIONEL SIRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


STRONGFORT 
i cereal Dept. 524 Newark, New Jersey 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS uP TO § 


Largest enchusive Mal Order Small Motor dealer in the woe Woite for bargain catalog 
CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOX 24, WEST END, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Se 








WRITE for illustrated guide book 
ATENTS. and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for eur free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Tert.s. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





chase of Byllesby securities—the bonds, notes, and pre- 
ferred stocks of successful and long-established utility 
companies. These organizations serve 500,000 custom- 
ers residing in 533 cities and towns in sixteen States. 
They have 25,000 home shareholders. The company will 
mail to any address Booklet L-5, describing the attractive 
income-building features of its partial payment plan. 

A useful Ready Reference Book for investors and 
traders has been compiled by Scott & Stump, investment 
securities, 40 Exchange Place, New York. It gives high 
and low prices of all active stocks and bonds for the past 
month. It will be mailed by Scott & Stump to any ap- 
plicant for B-106, together with the current issue of “In 
vestment Survey No, 206” and booklet P-306, showing 
how to invest savings. 

Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, 
in their bulletin LW-69, “Investment Opportunity,” re- 
view a remarkable investment chance. It describes a 
security making a dividend return of 10 per cent., backed 
by capacity business, with earnings well in excess of 
dividend requirements, and selling for only about one- 
third of book value. Every investor will do well to look 
into this. Clarkson & Co. will send a copy of the bulletin 


|} on request. 


Wonderful prosperity is being enjoyed by Portland, | 


Ore., the chief grain clearing port of the Pacific Coast. 
This port will handle over two-thirds of this year’s 100,- 
000,000 bushel wheat crop of the Pacific Northwest. 
The city is also a leading factor in industrial and com- 
mercial progress, and its future bids fair to outdo its 
past. All persons interested in the business opportuni 
ties offered in that section of the country can obtain from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore., the oldest 
financial institution in the Pacific Northwest, all the 
helpful information they require. The bank welcomes 
correspondence. 

The widely known firm of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. 
206 LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 Broadway, "New 
York, bas designed a partial payment plan for the pur- 





The Russell Securities Corporation, 25 Broadway, 
New York, has instituted “The Liberty Plan of Partial 
Payments,” under which may be bought securities, from 
one share up, with payments extended over twelve or 
wenty-four months. The plan applies to any active 
stock or bond listed on any stock exchange and selling 
over $5 per share. It is worth while to study the ad- 
vantages of this plan. For particulars write to the 
Corporation for its interesting booklet B-88. 


Rodney & Co., 55 Broadway, New York, have pre- 


yared, and will furnish to any interested applicant, a 
ar pocket booklet showing how to open an account, 
and how to trade on account, giving the collateral 


value of securities and stating the advantages of a 
partial payment plan for the beginner. 


The Antioch Idea—( oncluded from page 460) 


One of my greatest desires has always been 
to become a good teacher because next to 
motherhood I think teaching the greatest 
art or science. 

“I like politics and science for no 
special reason except that I want to 
know. ... It has been said that I am 
selfish, but cannot you see the reason? 
Everything in the world depended on my 


high-school work and perhaps I did 
neglect my household work. In the sec- 
ond place, some one has said that my 


countrymen are noted for their stick-to- 
it-iveness and I hope I possess this qual- 
ity. Two things I especially try to do. 
One is to do as I say and one is to pay 
every cent I owe. I have not had the 
opportunity to devote much time to mu- 
sic or athletics. I have bought a Victrola 
and a list of good records, which I am 


afraid I must sell if I am to secure suffi- 

cient funds for college entrance. . . .” 

Mr. Morgan and his associates have 
gone about the selection of a faculty with 
an eye to the “pioneer conditions” of 
their experiment 
itiative desired, 


and the consequent in- 
as well as to conven- 
tional academic standing, and that the 
college is not the mere hobby of a few 
Dayton business men is suggested both 
by the quality of the teaching staff col- 
lected and by the Board of Trustees. 
The latter, in addition to its Ohio mem- 
bers, includes Edwin F. Gay, president of 
the New York Evening Post, Ellery Sedg- 
wick, editor of the Atlantie Monthly, and 
various other Easterners of intellectual 
as well as material consequence. 
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The World’s Series—( ‘oncluded from page 453) 


the teams, all reserved seats at the parks 
are properly tagged, ample provision 
made for the newspaper men, telegraph 
instruments installed, extra ushers pro- 
vided and trained, the tickets printed and 
properly distributed and, as far as is 
humanly possible, kept out of the hands 
of the speculators. 

The banner World’s Series was that of 
1919, when 236,928 persons paid $722,414 
to see the eight games played by the 
Cincinnati and Chicago teams. The 
sum distributed among the players that 
year was $260,349. The 1920 receipts 
were the next largest, but ty record at- 
tendance figures were set in 1912, when 
the Red Sox defeated the Giants. Eight 
contests, one an eleven-inning tie, were 
played, and those who paid admission 
numbered 251,901, though the lower 
tariff demanded _for tickets in those days 
vielded a total of but $490,449, of which 
the players received $147,572. 

The World’s Series first took on the 
aspect of genuine big business in 1909, 
and from that year through 1920 the 
fans have paid $4,345,276 to witness the 
annual classic, and of that sum $1,684,- 
917 was distributed among the players. 
The total number of rooters who actually 
paid admission was 2,000,102. 

Now we come to the newspaper end of 
the series. Through an experience ex- 
tending over a period of many years, the 
press and the news associations of the 
country have just about reduced the bus- 
“covering” the big event to a 
science, efficiency and _ skillful general- 
ship being evident in the positive man- 
ner in which everything is handled. To 
each season brings with it larger 


ness of 


be sure, 
crowds, and increased interest makes for 
new problems, but these are anticipated 
and discounted, 

The series, as a rule, run through not 
more than a week or ten days, with a 
game played on every fair afternoon, 
when the rival outfits are not traveling 
from one city to another. But into that 
brief period of time must be crowded more 
definite action than is exerted to look 
after some Presidential campaigns. Long 
before the gong rings for the initial con- 
test, all of those who will be in the good- 
sized army which must report the series 


and place the news before the public are 
assigned for service, some preparing pre- 
liminary yarns, while others arrange for 
traveling and hotel accommodations and 
places at the parks for themselves, their 
assistants, the telegraphers and photog- 
raphers. It is a case of continuous action 
before, during and after the period of 
actual play. 

In the case of the newspapers, all they 
have to worry about is preparing to cover 
the games for the benefit of their local 
clientele. But it is different with the 
news associations and the telegraph com- 
panies. The former must arrange to get 
the news promptly to all of the papers 
taking their service, particularly the 
lesser ones which cannot afford to send 
representatives to the games and pay the 
tolls for individual service. The tele- 
graph companies must make provision to 
supply their various classes of clients 
everywhere, the cable being utilized to 
spread the tidings to the interested ones 
in foreign countries. Only men who are 
letter- perfect in their baseball and have 
had experience in World’s Series work are 
assigned to these tasks, for the amount 
of money received for this special service 
is too large to permit mistakes. 

You can best grasp the great amount 
of detail which devolves upon the press 
Major 
league clubs are located in eleven differ- 
ent cities; New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and St. Louis having two 
clubs each, while there is a single outfit in 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Washington. In each 
of these are daily papers and agencies 
which must have the news of the games, 
play by play, flashed directly 
offices. This information is used for 
bulleton board display and by trained 
baseball writers in the offices who rewrite 
and amplify it for publication. 

This is particularly important to the 
which sell many 
editions during the progress of the games. 

A conservative estimate is that at least 
two dozen men are employed directly by 

ach large daily in the big league cities 
upon the World’s Series games, some at 
the playing fields and the remainder at 
the office. 





by noting certain circumstances. 


to their 


evening newspapers, 


The Passing of the Short Skirt— (Concluded from page 439.) 


down. In their hatred of that 
which is life, it is not of late they 
should have been yelling, but during 
their well-beloved, well-covered  Vic- 
torian age. 

In that period when, with the feminine 
hody hermetically covered from ground 
to chin, the slightest disarrangement of 
clothing—the flurry of a skirt slightly 
above the ankle, a hook unfastened at 
the back—awakened that of which the 
deformer so dearly likes to talk, over 
Which he so dearly loves to work himself 


side 


into a passion unknown to thenormal man. 
While, as a matter of fact, what was 
dangerous in the late styles, in the styles 
about to be changed, was the frank, semi- 
athletic comradeship it had brought about 
between boy and girl—a relation deprived 
of sex preoccupation to the point where 
it was beginning to be a peril to the con- 
tinuance of the race. 
But our worrying 
The danger is gone—as 
bound to go. 


was unfounded. 
of course, it was 
The skirt is lengthening: 
the race, once more,’is saved. 




















Seven-year-old Albert Albin’s Club 
Foot was so straight that he surprised © 
everybody when he came home from 
McLain Sanitarium. His parents write: 
Albert’s foot is in good s shape. Heis wa lking on two 
good feet. Weare certainly — ud of him and also 
the Mc AP nately Yor certainly do great work. 
Everybody says it is more than they e — t 
Mr. and Mrs. G. D. 
235 Mi ‘ets et asselaer, Ind. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet. 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and De- 
formities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease. Diseases 
of the Joints, especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults, Our book, ““Deform- 
ities and Paralysis,” also “Book of Refer- 
ences” sent free. 
L.C.McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
905 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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This Book Free 


Sousa gives you inside secrets of his suc- 
cess; tells how you can quickly learn saxo- 
phone, cornet, trombone—any band or 
orchestra instrument. Develop your mue 
sical “bump” for profit and pleasure 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 


on any Conn Instrument. Easi- 
est playing and best toned / 
because oun by exclusive 
processes sed by world’s 
greatest artis aaa Send post- 
eard today for Free Book 
and details of Free Trial, 
Easy Payment plan 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


AeEOUNTANT 


€ ds o fxme 
need them. Only 3000 Certified Puthic’a caatign et 7) 9 Many 
are earning $3,000 pee. 000 a year. we train you thoroly by mai! in 
tons, “Roomiedre of of bookkeeping ocessary to begin 
ee omnes 
banat = on of William B. Castenhoiz, A. M 


is  cader the the Dereenal » a 5 

© Comptro iT t Ji ois c 
tor of the e Illinois ie y of Cel tified Pebiie Ree, — heir 
Nati ssociation of Cost Accountants, assisted by a large staff 
of C. P. A’s, incleding members of the American Institute of Ac 
countants ition fee—easy terms. Write now for information 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1051-H Chicago 
The est Business Training Institution w the World 
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Learn to Dance #* 


gCAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
tz and newest “‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in Y he hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 


Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
4 ee noe No  maaie- -no partner 
aoe successfu 

COMPLETE COURSE. ‘ON ‘TRIAL. Write me » today 
fer FREE information and Low Surprise Off 


.M. 
Studio 85 4737 Broadway Chicane, m. 


Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢.everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


FREE 


== taxidermist. Delightful 2 art easily learned iby, men 


























utiful Book About Taxidermy 


Learn at poms by mail to mount 
irds . tan skine. Bea 





| and wom men. Decorate home and den. Make big 
Wonderfal new art. Write Today for this 


pre 
w onderfal Free Book and our amazing offer, 
(MaWaSch, of Taxidermy2997sinced Bide Omaba.Neb 
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> your HOME &: 1 Within YOUR Reach | 
When You Buy From Us! 
And here is a mighty organization of thirty great 
departments ready to serve you. Manaved by ex- 
} pert mater al buyers, designers and practical build- 
} ders, We have vast stocks bought at huge quantity 
price savings which are now at your command. Our 
sole aim and purpose is 


To help you get a home that will prove 
entirely satisfactory at a price that will 
mean a substantial saving even in the face 

of present high labor and material prices. 

BY The combined efforts of these great devartments in experi- 
r] menting and testing materials an«t methods of construction 
S have producei for you a GUARANTFE.D home, expert 
» machine cut, bundied and marked—the last word in build- 
ing ecunomy. 


Not One Penny in Advance 


Bo sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and 
our "GUARAN TEED Ready-Cut system that We will ship 
you auy HARRIS ¢ ~oogh —<o ut the payment of one cent 
do r Plan plains our liberal terms fully. 


The latest edition is wehting 

FREE Plan Book fur you, contains our F REF 
PLAN OFFER and ph -tographic reproductions, with 
oor plans and tecificattons of 100 beautiful homes. 

Write for fuil particul. ! 

ry ° pose Ready-Cut Houses, 
Our Specialties: {imbme. Heatinx Lumber, 
Mili Work, **Presto-Up’’ Boit-Together Houses, Paines, 
Roofing, etc., etc., and Building Material of ail kinds. 


HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 
| Dept.LZ-133 1349 W. 35th St., Chicago 








if You CanTellit froma 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit back 


Tv prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLIN(G 
RAIN BOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in 
ladies Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to 
Introduce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring 
Cat. price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k Gold Filled 
mountings. GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just mail postcard or this ad. State size. We 
will mail at once C.O.D, If not 17 ased return in 2 days for money 
back less handling barges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents wanted. 


Mexican Diamond | ing Co., Dept. LW2, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 

















Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Care.” It tells how 
1 cured myself after stammering tor 20 years 
6B. N. Bogue, 424) Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. I!!. St., Indianapolis 


Inventors 


Before disclosing your idea to others write for our “Evidence 
A Disclosure” form. Send sketch or model of your invention 
tor examination and advice. Ask for free book “How to Obtain 
a Patent.” Avoid dangerous delays. Highest references fur 
nished. Write today. Merton Roberts & Co., 143 Mather 
Bidg.. Washington, D. C 


r Scientific Method will stop that 


‘STAMMER 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells E R = 
manently stop stammering or wy SF > 8 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed m 

a The Lewis School for icmunenen 
70 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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What’s the Matter With Our Immigration? 


(Concluded from page 4 


The true wonder is not that so 
fe ‘w of the immigrants, of the past fifteen 
years particularly, have become good 
Americans, but that so many have. Up 
| until the war period did it ever occur to 
Americans to make an intelligent effort 
ito aid the immigrant in becoming an 
American? Not to the writer’s knowl- 
| edge. Then we discovered that we had 
}a mass of undigested and in many cases 
| undigestible human food in our national 
stomach and it gave us a pain. Now we 
‘are eating the same food again without 
any intelligent thereof and 
without anything more than sporadic 
and unofficial efforts to aid digestion. 
sy food is bad for us in the way in which 
we have hitherto eaten it. It is still bad. 
So we won't eat so much of it. That 
seems to be about the idea of the present 
| immigration law. 
| Why not official selection of the food 
;to meet our national needs and official 
| aids to digestion after taking? Suppose 
| that I am suffering from indigestion and 
the doctor tells me that I have been eat- 
ing too much of sweets and starchy foods 
and need the iron and vitamines from 
| greens and fruits. Suppose then that I 
{throw up my hands and say: “Well, I 
can't help 1 know of no way of se- 
 lecting what I need. I'll go on eating 
the same things but I will only take 3 
per cent. as much as formerly.” 

Be silly, wouldn’t it? Surely. Just as 
silly as our present immigration law. 

Senator Stirling of South Dakota re- 
cently introduced a bill, now before the 
Senate Committee on Immigration, which 
to have some 


selection 


seems, on the face of 





| Museum. Curiously, the primitive 
|Indian dolls nearly 
clay or stone and never were the fine 
specimens of buckskin and beads of which 
|we think in this connection. There is a 
| fine collection of old dolls in the Boston 
| Children’s Museum, and among them is a 
| doll owned by Henry W. Longfellow, to- 
| gether with the original of an unpub- 
lished poem to the toy, written by Long- 
fellow, called *Florella.” 

In the Public Library at Newark, N. 
J., is a fine collection of antique dolls 
There are many 


were always of 


found in an old barn. 
‘fine and valuable specimens of ancient 
| dolls in the Museum of Natural History 
land the Metropolitan Museum in New 
| York and the Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
| burgh. 
| The man who 
st ie about dolls than any other individ- 
‘ual is J. C. Ruben, a New York manufac- 
turer of dolls. He has spent some fifteen 
ears collecting information about dolls 
ee has toured the United States, lec- 
Largely through his 


knows 


undoubtedly 


@| turing about them. 


j, 44) 
merit. It provides for a permanent im- 
migration board composed of four presi- 
dential appointees and the Secretary of 
Labor. This board will study the con- 
dition and need of the country each year, 
and annually on the first of April decide 
as to the number of various nationalities 
to be admitted during the successive 
twelvemonth. The bill may be full 

It may open the way to man 
injustices. It is probably a long way 
from perfect. However, it appears to be 
a thought of at least the right sort. [| 
may help towards the ultimate formation 
of a policy of intelligent official selection 
and distribution according to need, and 
perhaps even to the exercise of a degree 
care and encouragement that 


holes. 


of courtesy, 
a practical big business man would ex- 
tend to his employees merely as a matter 
of self-interest. For the immigration 
problem is a purely selfish one, as it has 
been in the past and will continue to be 
It is a matter of taking what we need and 
making the best possible use of it. The 
trouble with us in the past and the trou- 
ble with us now is that we have not been 
intelligently selfish. That is to say, we 
have not been businesslike, not efficient 
and as a result of our unintelligent. se- 
fishness neither the immigrant nor the 
nation has profited to the full from what 
is, essentially, merely a business trans 
We give the immigrant oppor- 
tunity. He gives us labor and loyalty 
in return. Eventually he has the op- 
portunity to become a member of the 
firm. Isn't that about what it amounts 
And if se, why 


not put it on a business basis? 


action. 


to? A business matter? 


The Ancestors of a Jazz Bab y—(oneluded from page 454 


efforts the public schools of Washington 
and Pittsburgh have adopted dolls in th 
teaching of such subjects as sewing, his 
tory, care of the young, household econ- 
omy, ete. Dolls have always been use: 
in kindergarten work, but Mr. Ruhen 
believes they could be profitably em 
ployed in more advanced teaching. Mr 
Ruben is preparing to send “en tour” 
this winter the finest collection of old 
dolls ever gotten together. 

It was not until about thirteen years ag: 
that a doll factory was established in this 
country. The first real American do! 
was a “Teddy Bear” body with a dol 
head on it. The American doll industr 
got a firm foothold during the war whe 
German competition was stopped. Amer 
ican dolls to-day are as fine as any mad 
anywhere in the world; and what is mor 
important, they are models of real littl 
Americans. Last year the product of our 
new doll industry was worth nearly $15. 
000,000, and in addition there was im. 
ported from Germany, Japan, France an¢ 
other countries, nearly $3,000,000 worth 
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By William Slavens McNutt 


In Leslie’s Weekly for October 8th 


What Canadas Doing for Her War Veterans! 





Wy ieliaM SLAV- 

ENS McNUTT, 
noted magazine writer and 
war correspondent, has 
been commissioned by 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY fo tour 
Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and write a 
series of articles dealing 
with various important 
activities and points of 
view of our northern 
neighbors that are of vital 
interest to the people of 
the United States. Many 
social, industrial and 
economic problems of the 


ingly in his articles, 
which the above is 
first. Other articles 


LESLIE’S 





WiuiaM Stavens McNutt 





OW Canada is paying her national debt of gratitude to her soldiers of the 
Great War—settling them on land and loaning them money to re-establish 


United States and Canada 
closely parallel each other 
and sometimes they inter- 
twine across the border. 
The purpose of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s journey 1s to study 
Canadian condi 
tions closely and reflect 
the outstanding features 
accurately and interest- 


Mr. McNutt’s series will 
appear in early issues of 
WEEKLY. 
WATCH FOR THEM! 


homes —paying bonuses to ex-service men—pensions—vocational training 


medical aid to the disabled—insurance—employment—every phase of what 
Canada is doing for her ex-service men is described in Mr. McNutt’s article in 
LeEsLie’s next week—October 8. Every ex-service man in the United States 
and all of his relatives and friends will be intensely interested in this feature. 


BESIDES Mr. McNutt, other special staff correspondents of Lesiiz’s are touring widely 
separated regions of the world, studying the unfolding drama of events, interpreting and 


See the World From Your Home Through Leslie’s 


recording the big happenings for readers of Lestie’s. For instance: 


and helpful features. 


in short, IT IS INTERESTING. 


and war correspondent, 15 completing a compre- 


717 f ted 
S for a series ulustrated 


ARTHUR RUAL, widely known write 
hensive trip through the United States as t 
appearing in LESLIE’s. 

PAXTON HIBBEN, F. R. G. S., noted author and magazine writer, has traversed the 
Near East, visited the Turco-Greek war front, and now is in stricken Russia gathering first 
hand facts about the unparalleled famine catastrophe there. 

LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, famous globe traveler and war correspondent for 
Lesiie’s in Europe during the Great Conflict, has made a tour if seething India and is now 
proceeding through the Far East gathering material on topics of vital interest to all Americans. 





feature articles now 


Every week it is filled with timely, well-written and refreshingly varied articles 


Don’t miss Leslie’s this week or any week 


NOTABLE articles by these writers, however, are only one phase of Lesiie’s contents. 
the 
kind you like to read; plenty of pictures—the kind you like to see; and many other attractive 
LesLiz’s every week is informative, instructive and entertaining 
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that brisk, snappy days are coming you have 
real need for a sweater.coat. And there is 
no better sweater-coat than the genuine 
Collins Coat. 

We shall be glad to send you the illustrated, fully descriptive booklet 
of the Collins Coat, with a sample swatch of the fabric and color 
chart. You will enjoy the cover in full color by Werner and you 


will know more, after reading it, about how to truly judge sweater- 


coats. 


Every man who works or plays outdoors will gain in health and com- 
fort from the use of a good sweater-coat. And after he knows how 
to judge them, as is fully explained in the booklet, he will be satisfied 


with nothing less than a genuine Collins Coat. 


(nd the prices are most modest: $5.25 for the closed front, V neck, 
sleeveless: $6.00 for the button coat-front, four pockets, sleeveless: 
$7.00 for the button-coat-front, either loose sleeve with strap at 


cuff or tight cuff, two pockets. 


Write us for Booklet 


W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. CO. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 











